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Hmencan  Hssociation 
of  instructors  of  the  Blinb- 

SEVENTEETH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  20,  1904. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
began  its  Seventeenth  Meeting  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Hall 
of  Congresses  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  July  20,  1904,  with  its  president,  John  E.  Ray,  prin- 
cipal of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order,  and  the  opening 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Smead,  superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 

A  motion  to  employ  a  stenographer  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  John  S.  Collins, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Collins  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  fellow  teachers : 

Were  I  at  liberty  to  follow  my  personal  inclinations  and 
speak  to  you  as  an  individual,  I  should  simply  offer  my  hand 
and  say  with  all  the  cordiality  I  could  command,  "You  are 
welcome."  The  enforced  absence  of  Mr.  Carxington,  the 
honored  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of 
Missouri,  has,  however,  given  me  a  higher  privilege  than  a 
purely  personal  one,  and  has  delegated  to  me  the  duty  of  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  for 


those  who  are  your  fellow  teachers  and  mine.  It  is  right, 
therefore,  that  I  should  at  the  risk  of  trespassing  on  your  time^ 
speak  somewhat  freely,  on  i  the  significance  of  this  occasion' 
while  I  say  in  behalf  of  those  whom  I  represent,  "You  are  wel- 
come. Welcome  to  our.  great  State,  who  honors  herself  in 
entertaining  you ;  welcome  to  our  city,  who  m  these  days  is 
trying  to  gather  the  world  to  herself,  that  within  her  narrow 
borders  its  parts  may  come  so  close  to  one  another  that  they 
may  know  and  love  each  other  better;  welcome  to  this  great 
Exposition,  which  is  yours  as  well  as  ours,  too  great  to  be  the 
possession  of  any  section — great  enough  to  be  the  possession 
as  it  is  the  creation  of  the  whole  world."    . 

It  is  indeed  a  significant  thing  that  you,  the  instructors  of 
the  blind,  should  meet  when  every  appeal  is  made  to  the  power 
of  vision.  It  is  significant  that  you  should  be  welcomed  here 
by  representatives  of  public  school  instruction  in  the  State, 
what  does  it  mean?  It  means:  1st.  That,  by  ways  that 
are  singularly  your  own,  those  who  are  blind  as  to  bodily 
vision  have  been  taught  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  until 
there  seems  no  incongruity  in  their  visit  to  such  scenes  as 
these. 

2.  That,  by  forces  of  which  we  are  scarcely  conscious,  you, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  educational  army,  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize yourselves  and  be  recognized  by  others  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  State's  effort  to  discharge  its  duty  of  handing 
down  to  each  one  of  the  coming  generation  his  portion  of  an 
unimpaired  inheritance.  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  this 
company  when  I  say  that  the  expenditure  of  the  State  in  edu- 
cation is  in  no  sense  a  return  of  his  money  to  the  taxpayer,  in 
no  sense  a  business  partnership  for  the  more  economical  ac- 
complishment of  what  would  otherwise  be  done  in  an  indi- 
vidual and  fragmentary  fashion.  It  is  an  effort,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  to  transmit  to  each  generation  and  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof,  his  share  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  pos- 
sessions of  the  world.  We  have  come  to  understand  that  the 
education  of  the  people  is  the  duty  of  the  State.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  we  shall  understand  that 
this  is  a  duty  that  can  not  in  honor  be  delegated  to  other, 
hands  and  hearts^  than  those  who  act  as  the  representatives  of 
the  State. 

If  what  I  have  said  be  true,  shall  this  effort  stop  with  the 
children  who  are  normal  and  gifted  with  all  their  faculties? 
Does  a  father,  in  the. distribution  of  a  family  estate,  deal  with 
his  children  on  such  a  basis?  Does  he  not,  on  the  contrary, 
seek  to  equalize,  by  the  provisions  of  his  bounty,  the  fortunes 
of  his  children,  so  that  the  defective  may  secure  from  life  that 
which  may  in  some  measure  compensate  them  for  what  by 
reason  of  no  sin,  perhaps,  either  in  themselves  or  their  par- 


ents,  they  have  lost?  I  am  profoundly  grateful  that  we  have 
passed  the  time  in  which  that  phase  of  education  in  which  you 
are  concerned  was  looked  upon  as  eleemosynary  in  its  char- 
acter; profoundly  gratified  that  you  are  taking  your  natural 
place  as  a  part  of  the  State's  education  of  its  people,  entitled  to 
recognition  as  such  and  to  all  of  the  support,  moral  and  finan- 
cial, that  is  implied  in  such  a  recognition.  I  welcome  you, 
therefore,  to  something  more  than  an  Exposition,  glorious  as 
that  Exposition  may  be;  I  welcome  you  to  something  more 
than  a  biennial  convention  of  your  Association,  fruitful  in  re- 
sults as  that  meeting  may  be;  I  welcome  you  to  these,  but  I 
welcome  you  to  that  which  is  greater,  a  recognition  of  your- 
selves as  an  honored  part  of  that  great  army  which  is  doing 
the  educational  work  of  the  State. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Post  then  delivered  a  welcoming  address  on  the 
part  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  to  which  the  presi- 
dent gracefully  responded,  and  then  declared  the  Association 
opened  for  business.     Dr.  Post  said  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

As  representing  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  I  welcome  you  to  St.  Louis. 

Fifty-three  vears  ago  Eli  W.  Whelan  was  welcomed  to 
St.  Louis.  He  was  an  educator  of  the  blind.  He  came  to 
teach  Missouri  that  her  blind  could  be  educated,  that  her  help- 
less might  become  helpful.  To  him  this  commonwealth  owes 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  As  the  result  of  his  work  Mis- 
souri has  a  fair  sized  army  of  musicians,  teachers,  broom 
makers,  seamstresses  and  so  forth,  contributing  their  share 
to  our  State's  prosperity,  who  would  otherwise  be  dependent, 
and  a  drag  on  our  community. 

My  occupation  in  life  is  to  prevent  blindness  and  to  cure 
blindness,  if  possible,  when  it  has  occurred ;  but  so  well  has 
Mr.  Whelan's  work  been  carried  out  by  his  successors  that, 
when  I  first  came  in  contact  with  the  pupils  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  I  found  them  so  contented  and  happy 
it  seemed  almost  a  mistake  to  be  so  anxious  about  the  blind 
and  to  spend  so  much  time  in  trying  to  relieve  them. 

The  material  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  educators  of  the 
blind  are  great,  but  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  results 
are  greater.  The  educators  of  the  blind  have  changed  them 
from  being  morose  and  despondent,  to  being  cheerful  and 
happy ;  and  gradually  we  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
motto  of  our  school,  "It  is  the  Soul  that  Sees." 

The  good  work  that  the  educators  of  the  blind  have  done 
for  Missouri,  you  are  doing  elsewhere.  You  are  lifting  up 
into  light  the  minds  and  souls  of  those  that  dwelt  in  darkness. 


As  laborers  in  this  grand  and  beneficent  work  for  humanity, 
we  welcome  you. 

We  hope  to  get  some  good  suggestions  from  you,  not  that 
you  will  tell  us  how  poor  our  nearly  fifty-years-old  building 
on  Morgan  Street  is ;  but  that  you  will  tell  us  how  to  make 
our  new  school  on  Magnolia  Avenue  as  good,  may  be  even 
better,  than  those  you  come  from. 

The  Executive  Officers  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Fair 
and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School  of  the 
Blind  and  Mr.  Samuel  Green,  its  Superintendent,  are  enter- 
prising people,  and  when  there  is  a  chance  to  get  a  good  thing 
they  try  for  it.  So  when  we  thought  there  was  a  possibility 
of  getting  the  Association  of  the  Educators  of  the  Blind  to 
come  to  St.  Louis,  we  invited  you.  You  came  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  you  here. 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  all  interested 
sufficiently  to  attend  any  of  these  sessions  of  the  Association 
be  considered  honorary  members,  with  the  privilege  to  take 
part  in  the  debates. 

The  president  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Raleigh, 
to  provide  for  an  exhibition  of  the  education  of  the  blind  of 
this  country  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  re- 
ported as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITS. 

Objective  exhibits  have  been  made  in  Model  School  for  the 
Blind  by  Arkansas,  Oregon,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  and  Missouri  Schools  for  the  Blind;  also 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  Moon  System  of  Writing,  and 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Classes  have  been  sustained  by  the  Illinois  school,  eight 
pupils,  for  five  weeks;  by  the  Kansas  school,  eighteen  pupils, 
for  three  weeks;  and  classes  of  the  Missouri  school,  sixteen 
pupils,  which  are  now  in  session,  will  last  six  weeks,  until 
August  16th.  In  September  the  Illinois  will  resume  the  work 
for  two  weeks,  and  in  October  the  Missouri  School  will  con- 
tinue for  four  weeks  longer.  The  classes  have  shown  mathema- 
tics, literature,  type-writing,  reading,  printing  of  Braille,  music, 
sewing  and  basket  making,  wood  sloyd  and  broom  making, 
book   binding   and    piano     and   vocal    recitals  daily.     This 


feature  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Educa- 
tional Building,  all  sessions  being  very  eagerly  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  interested  observers  ;  and  by  this  method 
correct  ideas  of  the  education  of  the  blind  and  their  capabili- 
ties have  been  promulgated  more  widely  than  ever  before.  It 
has  proved  an  unusual  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  methods  of  education  in  blind  schools. 

The  other  States'  institutions  exhibiting  have  made  their 
exhibits  in  connection  with  the  regular  school  exhibits.  This 
has  had  the  happy  result  of  fixing  the  educational  status  of 
schools  for  the  blind. 

In  the  educational  feature  of  our  great  exposition,  which 
has  been  emphasized  by  calling  educational  section  Depart- 
ment "A,"  I  feel  that  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the  furnishing 
of  exhibits,  objective  or  live,  that  the  pains  and  trouble  are  all 
justified  by  the  new  attitude  which  the  public  in  general  has 
manifested  to  this  work  of  the  blind.  To  remove  the  feeling 
of  maudlin  sentimentality  which  has  so  often  been  manifested 
and  substitute,  though  in  an  incomplete  degree,  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  is  worth  no  small  labor. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  M.  Green,  Chairman. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  requested  to  continue  its  work  till  after  the  close 
of  the  Exposition. 

The  principals  of  schools  making  exhibits  who  were  pres- 
ent, were  requested  to  describe  their  exhibits,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  might  learn  how  to  direct  their 
attention. 

In  response  to  this  request,  Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Blind,  called  attention 
to  a  piano  in  the  Illinois  exhibit  that  had  been  thoroughly 
repaired  by  a  totally  blind  man  after  it  had  been  broken  into 
so  many  pieces  that  no  seeing  person  would  undertake  to  put 
it  in  order.  Brief  descriptions  were  also  made  by  several 
other  superintendents. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  reported  as  follows  : 

The  Executive  Committee  begs  to  submit  the  following  report : 

In  view  of  the  attractions  presented  by  the  great  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  and  especially  those  constituting  the  edu- 
cational exhibit,  your  committee  deemed  it  desirable  to  so  ar- 
range the  meetings  of  the  Association  as  to  afford  its  members 
and  others  attending  the  meetings  an  opportunity  to  derive  the 
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advantages  that  will  accrue  from  a  study  of  the  exhibits,  with- 
out lessening  the  attendance  at  the  appointed  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

Accordingly,  one  meeting  on  the  morning  of  each  of  the 
three  session  days  was  appointed,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  evening  otherwise  free. 

Your  Committee  also  felt  that  the  occasion  was  opportune 
for  extending  an  invitation  to  foreign  educators  of  the  blind 
to  attend  this  meeting;  and  accordingly  an  invitation  has  been 
sent  to  the  Principals  and  Directors  of  some  125  foreign  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  blind.  For  the  lists  of  names 
and  addresses  your  Committee  and  the  Association  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  through  whose  exertions  this 
courtesy  has  been  made  possible.  The  invitations  and  the  re- 
plies which  have  been  received  are  submitted  herewith. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  visiting  educators  of 
the  blind  from  foreign  countries  be  invited  to  the  privilege  of 
the  floor,  and  that  a  reception  or  other  social  function  may  be 
arranged  as  an  expression  of  our  esteem. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  Wait,  for  the  Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted,  approved  and  adopted. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  M.  Anagnos  read  the  letter 
of  invitation  sent  out  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  kindly 
translated  the  various  replies  written  in  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man and  Spanish. 

The  invitation,  and  the  list  of  those  who  responded  is  given 
below.  Unfortunately,  the  writers  expressed  their  regrets 
that  adverse  circumstances  prevented  their  attendance. 

New  York,  March  25th,  1904. 
Dear  Sir  and  Esteemed  Colleague : 

The  regular  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  on  the  20th,  21st, 
and  22d  of  July,  1904,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A.,  where 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  will  be  then  in  its  fullest 
development. 

It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  extend  yourself  and  the 
teachers  and  other  ofncers  of  your  institution  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  attend  these  sessions  of  our  association,  to  participate  in 
its  deliberations,  to  address  it  upon  any  matter  of  value  and 
interest  and  to  meet  socially  your  co-workers  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean. 

Earnestly  hoping  that  it  may  be  our  privilege  to  welcome 


among  us  as  many  friends  from  other  countries,  we  have  the 
honor  to  remain,  with  warmest  salutations, 

Cordially  yours, 

John  E.  Ray,  President. 
William  B.  Wait, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Corresponding 
Secretary, 

412  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Alexander  Mell,  Director  des  k.  k.  Blinden-Erzic- 
hungs-Institute,  Vienna. 

Herr  Brandstaeter,  Director  der  Blindenanstalt,  Koenigs- 
berg,  Germany. 

Monsieur  A.  Pephau,  President  de  la  Societe  pour  l'As- 
sistance  des  aveugles,  Paris. 

Monsieur  A.  Baldon,  directeur  de  l'Ecole  Braille  a  St. 
Mande,  Paris. 

Monsieur  Jacques,  directeur  de  l'lnstitution  des  Sourds- 
Muets  et  Jeunes  aveugles,  Bordeaux,  France. 

Monsieur  Maurice  de  la  Sezeranne,  Secretaire  General  de 
TAssociation  Valentin  Haiiy,  Paris,  France. 

Signor  Dominique  Martinelli,  directoire  de  l'lstituto  Prin- 
cipe di  Napoli  pei  giovani  ciechi  d'ambo  i  sessi,  Napoli,  Italia, 

Signor  F.  Areno,  direttore  de  l'lstituto- Asilo  dei  Ciechi 
Davide  Chiosonne  in  Genova. 

Signor  A.  Angelo  Terroni,  direttore  del'  Istituto  Vittorio 
Emmanuele  II  per  i  faneiul  li  ciechi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Sacerdotte  Dottor  Angelo  Pensa,  direttore  del'  Istituto  dei 
Ciechi,  Bologne,  Italy. 

Monsieur  Branco  Roderiguez,  Director  d'Escolas  de  Cegos, 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Superintendent  of  the  General  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Egbarton,  England. 

Mr.  Ellis  Robinson,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

The  president  then  called  for  the  paper  on  Discipline, 
which  was  read  by  its  author,  Rev.  G.  L.  Smead,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

DISCIPLINE;  RESTRAINT,  OR  DEVELOPMENT? 

In  the  changed  circumstances  of  their  use,  words  may  lose 
somewhat  of  their  original  meaning,  but  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  discipline,  suggests  its  proper  meaning.  Its  origi- 
nal significance  is  to  learn,  with  the  kindred  use  of,  to  teach, 
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and  possibly  of  an  older  thought,  of  to  urge  forward,  to  drive. 
The  word  is  applied  to  quite*  a  variety  of  conditions.  There  is 
discipline  in  nature.  The  stronger  plant  or  tree  chokes  out 
the  weaker.  We  cut  off  superfluous  growths  that  the  vine  may 
take  on  a  stronger  growth  and  bear  better  fruit.  Animals  dis- 
cipline their  young  according  to  the  instincts  and  the  purposes 
of  animal  life,  and  we  train  our  domestic  animals  for  the  use 
we  can  make  of  them.  In  prison  discipline  we  restrain  and 
punish  the  refractory  and  criminal  part  of  society,  in  these 
latter  days  hoping  for  a  better  future  for  even  the  worst  of 
men.  Army  discipline  is  not  chiefly  for  the  restraint  of  the 
soldier,  but  for  his  highest  efficiency  upon  the  march,  in  the 
siege  and  the  battle.  It  is  not  all  guard  house,  but  more  prom- 
inently the  parade  ground,  the  care  of  uniform  and  gun,  mili- 
tary movements  and  evolutions,  and  the  knowledge  of  rules 
and  regulations.  We  associate  the  discipline  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence with  calamities,  afflictions  and  bereavements  and  resign 
ourselves  to  them  as  the  dealings  of  God  for  our  good,  but  His 
Providence  comes  to  us  much  more  prominently  in  the  happy 
experiences  of  our  lives ;  in  our  home  influences  and  affec- 
tions, in  our  social  pleasures,  in  the  satisfaction  of  study  and 
exertion,  and  success  in  business.  The  discipline  of  happi- 
ness is  as*  important  as  that  of  sorrow,  and  both  are  valuable 
only  as  they  have  a  beneficent  effect  upon  future  development. 

We  think  of  church  discipline  as  the  excommunication  of 
discordant  elements,  but  Paul's  thought  seems  to  be  that  apos- 
tles, prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers  are  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints  and  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  wholesome  restraints  of  family  discipline  are  invaluable 
to  the  growing  child,  but  it  is  not  all  "don't  do  this  and  don't ' 
do  that,"  but  better,  the  directing  of  the  young  energies  into 
useful  channels,  and  by  precept  and  example  lovingly  leading 
the  child  life  to  the  highest  development  of  the  moral  nature. 

But  in  this  presence  school  discipline  is  the  appropriate 
branch  of  my  subject.  In  the  school  the  teacher  is  said  to  be 
in  loco  parentis,  and  so  it  is,  at  least  in  part.  There  may  be 
different  conditions,  but  the  same  principles  apply.  Like  the 
parent,  the  teacher  has  charge  of  the  child  in  the  most  im- 
pressible years  of  its  life.  The  same  tendencies  manifest  them- 
selves to  the  teacher  as  to  the  parent,  and  similar  restraints 
and  corrections  are  needed  in  both  cases.  But  in  very  many 
cases  the  teacher  has  this  advantage  over  the  parent:  she  can 
open  to  the  child  a  new  world  of  occupation,  of  thought,  of 
development. 

The  expression,  school  discipline,  might  suggest  the  whole 
course  of  education,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  use  it  in  so 
extended  a  sense,  yet  proper  school  discipline  influences  and 
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underlies  the  whole  course  of  education.  I  find  in  the  dic- 
tionary that  discipline  is  the  removal  of  bad  habits  and  the 
substitution  of  good  ones,  especially  habits  of  order,  regularity, 
and  obedience,  and  I  might  add  also  the  habit  of  attention. 
In  schools  for  the  blind  the  principles  of  discipline  do  not  dif- 
fer very  materially  from  those  to  be  applied  in  schools  for  the 
seeing.  Yet  there  are  some  peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
disposition  in  many  of  our  pupils  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

I.     Restraint. 

We  cannot  deny  that  some  restraint  is  necessary  in  the 
control  of  many  children  together.  Our  pupils  come  to  us  with 
habits  and  tendencies  that  need  to  be  repressed  as  a  tree  needs 
pruning  to  remove  brancnes  which  would  hinder  its  growth. 
Some  come  from  homes  where  little  or  no  restraint  has  been 
exercised,  with  habits  peculiar  to  blind  children.,  with  dispo- 
sitions affected  by  their  affliction  and  by  the  unwise  indulgence 
of  parents.  And  with  it  all  there  is  the  inability  to  see  the  bad 
appearance  which  they  make,  and  to  know  what  good  phys- 
ical habits  are.  and  sometimes  with  no  desire  to  acquire  them. 
In  addition  to  the  conditions  common  to  all  schools  these  pe- 
culiar conditions  must  be  considered,  and  restraints,  correc- 
tions and  punishments  may  be  applied  with  wise  discrimina- 
tion. While  restraint  and  correction  sometimes  may  be  for 
immediate  results,  yet  the  great  purpose  of  the  teacher  should 
be  for  the  future  and  best  development  of  the  pupil. 

II.     Development. 

Discipline  ought  not  to  be  chiefly  restraint,  but  rather  the 
directing  of  the  energies  into  useful  channels.  We  prune  the 
tree  not  for  the  sake  of  cutting  oft  some  branches,  but  for  the 
fruit  it  will  bear.  We  have  mentioned  several  forms  of  dis- 
cipline, but  in  them  all  we  have  hinted  that  they  do  not  have 
their  end  in  repressing  energy,  but  rather  in  leading  to  growth 
and  higher  efficiency. 

So  the  discipline  of  our  schools  should  have  for  its  object 
the  calling  into  exercise  the  best  habits,  the  best  conduct,  and 
the  highest  motives. 

In  the  summing  up  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  the  second 
great  commandment  is.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self. The  world  has  not  fully  learned  the  lesson  of  that  com- 
mandment. In  the  clash  of  tempers  and  dispositions,  and 
selfishness,  we  have  not  learned  how  to  live  harmoniously  with 
other  people. 

And  this  should  be  one  object  of  school  discipline, 
Our  pupils,  when  they  leave  us,  go  out  into  the  world  of  men 
and  women  to  contribute  their  part  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
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and  to  that  end  they  should  be  adapted  to  live  in  society.  The 
soldier  is  trained  to  act  with  his  fellow  soldiers  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  a  soldier's  duty.  The  family  life  and  discipline  in 
the  exercise  of  domestic  affection  binds  together  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  in  mutual  helpfulness,  forbearance  and 
kindness,  thus  fitting  the  children  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
exercise  the  same  virtues  that  the  family  life  has  produced. 
Family  discipline  and  school  discipline  touch  each  other  in 
many  points.  The  teacher  is  in  some  measure  in  the  place  of 
the  parents,  but  what  if  there  are  no  parents,  or  none  worthy 
of  the  name?  What  if  some  of  our  pupils  come  to  us  from 
surroundings  that  are  wholly  vicious?  These  possible  con- 
ditions and  the  fact  of  their  peculiar  affliction  will  modify  some- 
what our  methods  of  discipline.  Blind  children  are  apt  to  be 
isolated  in  the  family  and  in  society.  They  cannot  readily 
enter  into  the  activities  of  the  home  and  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  live.  Then,  too,  the  unwise  indulgence  of  par- 
ents may  have  led  them  to  feel  that  everything  must  bend  to 
their  whims  and  caprices  as  though  there  were  no  other  people 
in  the  world  but  themselves.  Under  these  conditions  the  ques- 
tion for  us  teachers  is  how  shall  we  train  our  pupils  to  live 
harmoniously  with  other  people? 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  our  family  life  and  of 
our  social  life  is  eating  together.  Indeed  we  might  almost 
call  it  a  sacred  function,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  adopted  as 
a  sacrament  of  the  church.  Table  manners  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  discipline  of  all  children,  and  for  our  pupils  special 
attention  is  necessary,  as  they  do  not  see  how  others  conduct 
themselves,  nor  do  they  always  comprehend  how  lacking  they 
may  be  in  this  particular. 

They  may  have  had  no  training  before  they  come  to  our 
schools'.  At  their  homes  it  may  have  been  every  one  for  him- 
self. He  perhaps  comes  with  a  child's  appetite  impatient  for 
his  food  as  soon  as  possible,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  swal- 
lowed in  the  least  possible  time.  Not  only  should  uncouth  and 
slouchy  habits  be  corrected,  but  politeness  to  waiters  and 
seatmates  should  be  insisted  upon  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  with  whom  he  must  live. 

Polite  behavior  everywhere  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of 
the  home  and  the  school,  and  for  our  pupils  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  They  must  live  after  their  school  days  are  past 
with  seeing  people,  and  their  success  and  happiness  and  the 
happiness  of  their  friends  will  depend  very  much  upon  their 
disposition  to  harmonize  their  behavior  with  the  rules  of  polite 
conduct.  They  must  recommend  themselves  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  those  among  whom  they  live  or  they  will  fail 
of  success  in  any  calling  which  they  may  adopt  as  a  means  of 
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livelihood.  The  loss  of  sight  may  cause,  in  some  cases,  a 
forgetfulness  of  outside  conditions  and  persons,  and  a  re- 
treating within  one's  self,  and  the  ignoring  of  duties  and  ob- 
ligations to  others.  This  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  result 
of  the  loss  of  sight,  and  it  may  occur  among  any  class  of 
children  whose  training  has  been  neglected.  The  discipline  of 
the  school  should  counteract  these  tendencies  by  training  in 
habits  of  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  for  others'  rights 
and  feelings.  Training. in  right  conduct  is  a  still  higher  ele- 
ment of  discipline.  It  ranks  above  polite  behavior.  It  belongs 
to  the  development  of  character,  and  character  is  the  whole  of 
the  man;  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
keeping  of  His  commandments,  but  its  development  is  through 
discipline.  The  sculptor  fashions  the  form  of  beauty  from 
the  rough  marble  by  many  hard  blows  with  mallet  and  chisel, 
by  many  delicate  touches  of  skill  and  genius,  by  unwearied 
patience  and  toil  until  his  high  ideal  is  realized.  So  the  teacher 
may  have  rough  material  to  deal  with  and  some  hard  lessons 
of  discipline  must  be  taught,  many  fine  touches  must  be  given, 
line  upon  line,  here  a  little  there  a  little,  constantly  watching 
for  opportunities  of  influence.  This  to  be  accomplished,  not 
by  a  course  in  moral  science  out  of  the  books,  but  by  the  con- 
crete application  of  right  principles  to  every  day  conduct,  by 
practical  lessons  in  actual  dealing  of  child  with  child,  and  pupil 
with  teacher,  by  applying  the  principles  of  fair  dealing  and 
honesty  upon  the  playground  and  in  the  class  room,  honesty 
in  recitation,  faithfulness  in  study,  and  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  regard  for  the  right  of  property,  restraining  the 
tongue  from  evil  speaking,  and  speaking  only  good  of  others ; 
these  and  many  other  touches  may  be  given  to  the  character 
in  a  single  day.  They  are  touches  worthy  of  skill  and  genius, 
and  they  look  forward  to  the  finished  product,  and  a  high  ideal. 
And  in  it  all  so  to  lead  the  child  that  he  may  come  to  choose 
and  prefer  the  right  as  the  habit  of  his  life.  Character  is  not 
merely  doing  right ;  it  is  the  fixed  habit  of  preferring  the  right. 

III.    Means  and  Influence. 

The  Kindergarten  is  a  very  valuable  means  of  discipline 
in  all  that  pertains  to  manners  and  character.  In  that  depart- 
ment the  children  are  at  the  most  impressible  age.  The  means 
used  are  the  games,  lunches,  music,  occupations  and  stories. 
The  opportunity  is  in  the  every  day  association  of  the  chil- 
dren with  each  other,  in  the  various  questions  of  behavior 
and  morals  that  will  arise,  and  in  the  constant  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher.  Discipline  is  most  effective  with  the 
youngest,  especially  the  discipline  of  development.  The  young 
tree  can  be  made  to  grow  upright,  but  let  it  be  neglected  till 
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it  has  become  crooked  and  gnarled  and  no  ordinary  force  can 
straighten  it.  Hence  in  the  Kindergarten  and  primary  depart- 
ments we  shall  secure  the  best  results  of  discipline.  Then  it 
is  that  enthusiasm  can  be  excited  for  better  things  in  life  and 
attainment.  Then  is  the  best  opportunity  for  discipline  in 
table  manners  by  means  of  the  kindergarten  lunches  and  the 
careful  watchfulness  of  the  teacher.  I  value  highly  the  in- 
fluence of  competent  table  waiters  who  will  carefully  and 
kindly  require  of  the  children  polite  speech  and  quiet  behavior. 
In  these  days  of  childhood  the  character  is  unformed.  It  is  just 
waiting  to  be  led  and  moulded  by  the  influences  from  without 
touching  the  best  impulses  within  and  together  fixing  their 
permanent  impress.  Just  at  this  time  it  is  that  wrong  ten- 
dencies need  corrections  and  are  easiest  corrected.  The  best 
antidote  for  evil  is  the  good  that  is  made  to  preoccupy  the  at- 
tention, and  little  by  little  to  be  preferred  to  the  evil.  The 
choice  of  good  over  evil  is  the  grand  test  of  character  and  the 
true  freedom  of  the  soul.  Discipline  is  not  to  restrict  freedom, 
but  to  lead  into  the  largest  freedom  and  the  most  attractive 
life.  It  is  the  tuning  of  the  instrument  in  harmony  with  the 
orchestra  to  sound  forth  the  music  of  joy  and  gladness. 

One  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  school  discipline  is 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  When  God  wished  to 
redeem  a  world  He  put  into  it  the  power  of  a  personal  influ- 
ence. So,  in  the  leading  a  child  into  the  full  development  of 
its  moral  nature,  He  gives  it  into  the  hand  of  the  mother  whose 
wise  love  ministers  to  the  child  life  from  the  richness  of  her 
own  life.  And  a  little  later  when  the  child  comes  under  the 
teacher's  control  there  should  be  a  similar  wealth  of  pure, 
wise  and  tender  influence  to  discipline  the  child  by  instilling 
into  its  character  the  kind  of  life  that  the  teacher  is  living. 

Happy  for  the  pupil  if  the  teacher  is  inspiring  from  the 
fullness  of  her  own  best  motives  and  impulses  like  high  ideals 
of  harmonious  and  worthy  character  from  which  spring  those 
actions  that  shall  bless  the  world.  To  this  end  there  should  be 
that  mutual  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupil  which  make 
effective  his  or  her  personal  influence.  The  teacher  can  enter 
into  the  sympathies  of  the  child  in  its  joys  and  sorrows  and 
perplexities.  The  child's  troubles  may  seem  little  ones  but 
they  are  real.  The  pupil  is  away  from  home  and  parents,  is 
homesick,  perhaps,  needs  the  comfort  of  one  who  can  enter 
into  its  feelings  and  share  its  troubles.  The  teacher  who  can 
do  this  has  at  once  secured  a  vantage  ground  for  the  higher 
discipline  of  the  pupil.  This  entering  into  the  childlike  feel- 
ings we  may  term  comradeship.  Comrades  share  each  other's 
trials ;  they  defend  each  other  in  time  of  need  and  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  emergencies.     While  sometimes  the  officer 
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or  teacher  must  be  the  accuser  and  judge,  yet  often  he  may  be 
the  defender  from  false  accusation  and  aspersion.  Children 
have  their  strong  temptations ;  their  power  of  resistance  is 
weak.  They  may  cheat  in  recitations,  may  tell  falsehoods, 
may  pilfer  from  their  mates,  may  be  ill  tempered  and  obsti- 
nate, may  give  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  yet  the  charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind  will 
hold  on  to  the  child  and  strive  to  touch  the  hidden  springs  of 
its  better  nature,  and  inspire  to  self  respect  and  earnest  pur- 
pose. If  the  teacher  would  exercise  the  highest  discipline 
there  must  be  something  of  the  love  that  is  greater  than  faith 
and  hope  because  it  springs  out  of  both,  and  is  their  bud  and 
blossom  and  fruit. 

Education  has  three  important  elements :  first,  to  know 
something;  second,  the  power  to  do  something;  and  third,  the 
disposition  to  do  something.  *  With  the  third,  discipline  has 
especially  to  do.  Knowledge  and  ability  are  of  but  little  value 
if  not  put  to  use.  The  failure  of  many  a  man  is  not  for  want 
of  knowledge  and  ability,  but  for  want  of  energy  and  push. 
The  scholar  who  is  irregular  and  fitful  in  his  work  will  fail  of 
the  highest  results,  especially  in  this  one  attainment,  the  will 
to  work,  to  set  himself  to  his  task.  To  this  end  the  persistent, 
regular  performance  of  every  duty  is  necessary.  A  distin- 
guished lecturer  once  said  in  my  hearing:  "Every  man's  task 
is  his  life  preserver;"  and  he  might  have  added,  every  man's 
task  is  his  life  giver ;  for  the  discipline  of  work  makes  effective 
all  the  powers  of  the  man.  Nothing  that  we  do  in  school  is 
useless,  provided  it  is  done  well.  The  workshop,  the  tuning 
room,  the  gymnasium,  musical  practice,  the  class  room,  all 
conduce  to  the  development  of  the  habit  of  work. 

Sometimes  we  think  that  we  have  attained  our  end  when  we 
have  secured  the  temporary  yielding  of  the  child's  will  to  our 
own.  But  true  discipline  looks  to  the  future  for  permanent 
results.  There  should  be  a  fixed  purpose  in  the  teacher's 
mind  to  implant  permanent  principles  in  the  character  of  the 
scholar.  Discipline  should  be  not  merely  for  to-day,  nor  for 
this  term,  but  for  results  that  shall  continue  after  the  student 
has  left  school  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  life.  The  building 
should  not  be  of  wood,  hay,  stubble,  but  of  silver,  gold,  and 
precious  stones  that  shall  abide  forever. 

It  is  no  lowly  work  that  we  are  doing.  It  is  noble,  lofty, 
uplifting.  A  man  who  owned  a  lot  in  London  said  to  his 
architect  that  the  lot  was  small,  but  he  would  have  him  re- 
member that  he  owned  all  the  way  up.  The  child  whom  you 
are  training  to-day  may  seem  small,  but  the  possibilities  of  its 
development  are  all  the  way  up. 

"The  immeasurable  altitudes  belong  to  him."     It  is  then  no 
light  task  that  we  set  ourselves  in  discipline  for  development. 
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It  is  a  work  worthy  of  our  best  thought,  of  our  highest  aspira- 
tion, of  our  most  sacred  consecration,  and  of  our  disinterested 
love.  G.  L.  Smkad. 

It  was  voted  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
officially  express  the  appreciation  by  the  Association  of  the 
many  courtesies  shown  it  during  its  session. 

The  chair  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  Smead  of 
Ohio,  Johnson  of  West  Virginia,  and  Showalterof  Wisconsin. 

It  was  further  voted  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  prepare  memorial  notices  of  such  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  as  had  been  removed  by  death  since  its  last 
session.  The  chair  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  Dow 
of  Minnesota,  Argo  of  Colorado,  and  Johnson  of  Alabama. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  21,  1904. 

The  session  of  Thursday,  July  21,  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  W.  B.  Hare  ot  the  Florida  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing was  omitted. 

The  president  called  for  the  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee on  Congressional  'Legislation  Relating  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion held  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1902. 

The  secretary  of  that  committee,  E.  B.  Allen,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL   LEGISLATION    IN    REF- 
ENCE  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

At  the  last  convention  of  this  Association,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  represent  this  Association,  with  power  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  of  Congress  in  regard  to  a  bill  then 
pending  before  Congress,  upon  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

Your  committee  reports  that  it  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  26th,  1903,  when  it  organized, 
making  Mr.  Rucker  chairman  and  Mr.  Allen  secretary.  It 
then  met  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boutell,  chairman,  and  other 
members  of  the  Congressional  Committee.  These  gentlemen 
manifesting  great  interest  in  the  subject,  your  committee 
frankly  expressed  its  views — giving  as  its  opinion  that  the 
pending  bill  should  be  withdrawn  and  a  substitute  bill  pre- 
pared. Chairman  Boutell  thereupon  decided  to  withdraw  the 
bill  then  in  hand,  with  the  understanding  that  your  committee 
should  supply  a  substitute  bill  to  be  presented  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Your  committee  prepared  its  bill,  which  it  discussed  and 
adopted  at  a  second  meeting,  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
July  6th,  1903. 

Other  meetings  of  your  committee  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  4th,  and  March  11th,  1904,  with  the  purpose  of 
submitting  the  bill  which  it  had  prepared;  but  on  consulting 
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the  Hon.  Mr.  Rucker,  a  member  of  the  House  interested  in 
the  matter,  your  committee  was  advised  not  to  submit  the  bill 
at  that  session,  chiefly  because  of  the  congested  state  of  legis- 
lative business,  but  partly  also  because  of  the  fact  that  another 
bill  in  the  interests  of  the  blind — that  extending  franking  privi- 
leges to  embossed  books — was  then  on  its  passage.  Your  com- 
mittee, therefore,  decided  to  hold  over  its  bill  until  a  more  op- 
portune moment. 

The  bill  as  prepared  by  your  committee  follows : 

A  Bii.iv  to  Provide  for  thk  Education   of  thk  Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  as 
follows : 

Section  I.  The  education  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
secular  higher  education,  in  advance  of  preliminary  or  ele- 
mentary education;  and  shall  comprise  the  subjects  usually 
forming  courses  in  higher  education,  and  also  including  the 
technical  and  theoretical  study  of  music. 

Section  II.  The  term  blind,  as  used  herein,  refers  to  per- 
sons who,  through  total  or  partial  loss  of  sight,  are  unable  to 
read  ordinary  letter-press  books,  or  to  use  visual  methods  and 
appliances. 

Section  III.  Any  blind  person  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  resident  in  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  may  be  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  under 
this  Act 

Section  IV.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  hereby  empowered  to  prescribe 
the  tests  and  requirements  to  which  all  candidates  or  applicants 
hereunder  must  conform;  to  provide  for  examinations,  and 
to  determine  the, rules,  times,  places,  and  conditions  governing- 
applications  and  examinations ;  and  whenever  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  any  applicant,  he  may,  according  to  such  forms  as  he 
may  deem  proper,  issue  a  warrant  of  scholarship  under  which 
the  applicant  furnishing  such  satisfactory  evidence,  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  some  institution  or  department  of  higher 
education,  to  be  designated  in  the  scholarship,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  which  the  grantee  shall  be  provided  with  such 
general  and  special  instruction  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Section  V.  A  scholarship  shall  include  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  examinations,  transportation  to  and  from  the  place  of 
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instruction,  tuition,  books,  appliances,  board,  lodging,  medical 
attendance  and  nursing  in  case  of  illness,  and  such  incidental 
expenses  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  be  necessary  in  each  case. 

Section  VI.  Scholarships  shall  be  issued  from  year  to 
year,  but  shall  not  be  issued  for  more  than  five  years  in  any 
individual  case,  and  any  scholarship  may  be  revoked  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  any  time,  upon  ten  days'  notice 
to  the  grantee. 

.Section  VII.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  te  hereby 
directed  to  secure  such  information  in  regard  to  each  appli- 
cant for  a  scholarship,  and  shall  require  such  reports  from 
or  concerning  each  grantee  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  shall 
cause  full  and  detailed  records  of  all  information  and  trans- 
actions relating  to  each  grantee  to  be  kept ;  and  has  full  power 
and  authority  to  act  in  all  matters  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  VIII.  All  appropriations  of  money  by  Congress 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be 
disbursed  and  accounted  for  by  him  in  all  respects  according 
to  the  laws  regulating  ordinary  disbursements  of  public  money. 

Section  IX.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  appoint  such  officers,  clerks,  and  other  assistants 
as  in  his  judgment  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  to  define  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensa- 
tion. 

Section  X.     The  sum  of  $ is  hereby  appropriated  for 

the  purposes  of  this  Act,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Section  XL  All  acts  and  part  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  XII.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

J.  T.  Rucker,  Chairman. 
(Signed)  W.  B.  Wait, 

M.  Anagnos, 
F.  D.  Morrison, 
E.  E.  Allen,  Secretary, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  possible  inter- 
est, was  approved  and  accepted  with  the  most  cordial  thanks 
of  the  Association,  and  upon  motion  the  same  committee  was 
continued.  The  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  report  was 
postponed  till  a  later  hour. 
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The  paper  prepared  by  H.  F.  Gardner,  principal  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  then  read  by  the  author, 
as  follows  : 

IMPROVED  PHYSIQUE. 
H.  F.  Gardiner,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

Appended  to  the  notice  of  this  convention,  sent  me  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  a  request  that  I 
should  mention  any  topic  I  would  like  to  have  considered.  I 
replied  that  I  was  anxious  to  learn  about  employments  that 
would  provide  a  livelihood  for  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  pass  through  the  School  for  the  Blind ;  also  I 
wanted  to  find  the  best  way  to  improve  the  physique  of  the  boys 
and  the  girls  who  are  indisposed  to  take  proper  exercise.  The 
chairman  thereupon  asked  me  to  prepare  a  few  lines  which 
would  introduce  these  subjects  for  discussion. 

I  was  aware,  from  reading  the  reports  of  previous  conven- 
tions, that  these  topics  were  by  no  means  new.  They  had  been 
quite  fully  discussed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  gentle- 
men whose  experience  qualified  them  to  give  valuable  informa- 
tion ;  yet  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  last  word  had  been 
spoken.  I  could  not  glean  from  any  of  the  reports  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  that  the  prob- 
lem of  profitable  employment  for  the  blind  had  been  solved; 
nor'  that  a  sure  method  had  been  found  to  give  rosy  cheeks 
and  an  erect  carriage  to  a  lazy,  listless  or  anemic  youth. 

In  the  institution  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  the  boys  are 
taught,  in  addition  to  the  usual  literary  subjects,  music,  piano 
tuning,  willow  basket  making,  cane  chair  seating,  hammock 
netting,  and  the  making  of  horsenets.  The  girls  are  taught 
music,  knitting,  crocheting,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  netting 
and  bead  work;  and  there  is  a  small  class  in  domestic  science. 

There  are  a  few  ex-pupils  of  the  institution  who  have  made, 
and  are  making,  a  decent  living  at  the  basket  trade,  but  the 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  there  is  little  or  no  profit 
in  it,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  veneer  baskets  made  by 
machinery,  chip  baskets  made  by  the  Indians  and  willow 
baskets  made  by  sighted  labor  in  factories.  For  cane-seating 
there  is  little  demand  in  the  way  of  repairs,  old  chairs  being 
provided  with  perforated  wooden  seats  at  smaller  cost  than 
that  of  cane. 

These  circumstances  have  tended  to  popularize  piano 
tuning  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  the  pupils  of  the  O.  I.  B.  were 
allowed  absolute  choice  of  their  occupations,  the  willow  and 
cane  shop  would  be  deserted,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to 
provide  a  dozen  more  pianos  for  tuning  instruction  and  prac- 
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tice,  which  in  turn  would  necessitate  a  considerable  addition 
to  our  already  overcrowded  buildings.  Pupils  are  so  persist- 
ent in  their  applications  for  instruction  in  tuning  that  I  fear 
some  who  are  not  qualified  by  nature  to  succeed  in  that  trade 
are  wasting  their  time  at  it,  to  the  neglect  of  things  that  might 
be  of  real  use  to  them.  They  get  through  with  the  literary 
curriculum  in  a  few  years,  and  as  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  pianos  makes  it  impracticable  for  any  one  pupil  to  work  at 
either  piano  practice  or  piano  tuning  more  than  three  or  four 
hours  per  day,  there  is  too  much  loafing  about  the  premises,  to 
the  detriment  of  mind  and  body.  A  boy  with  his  sight  spends 
five  years  in  learning  a  trade,  and  works  in  a  shop  nine  or  ten 
hours  each  day.  How  many  years  should  it  require  for  a  blind 
boy  to  learn  the  same  of  a  similar  trade,  when  he  works  at  it 
only  two  or  three  hours  per  day?  The  average  boy  at  school 
or  college  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  through,  so  that  he  can  begin  to 
earn  money.  Possibly  the  boy  in  the  Blind  Institution  reasons 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  much  better  living  after  he 
acquires  his  trade  than  he  is  getting  in  the  school,  free  of  cost 
to  himself  or  his  relatives ;  therefore,  why  should  he  be  anxious 
to  graduate  ? 

Then  there  is  to  be  considered  the  danger  of  overcrowding 
the  market  for  tuners.  In  Canada  we  have  had  several  years 
of  great  prosperity,  and  the  piano  factories  have  been  working 
full  time,  but  in  the  years  of  depression,  which  experience 
teaches  us  to  expect,  there  will  naturally  be  a  curtailment  in 
this  industry,  and  many  piano-tuners  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. Happy  will  be  the  man  who  has  another  string  to 
his  bow. 

In  my  brief  experience  of  a  single  session  as  Principal  of 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  I  have  observed  that  the 
hope  of  immediate  personal  profit  is  the  greatest  incentive  to 
industry.  It  is  the  custom  with  us  to  permit  the  pupils  to  sell 
hammocks,  horse  nets,  knitted  goods  and  bead  work,  they 
paying  for  the  materials,  and  thus  many  of  them  obtain  their 
pocket  money.  Some  of  the  young  men  wished  to  tune  pianos 
in  the  city  for  pay,  but  that  I  would  not  permit,  for  the  reason 
that  the  pupils,  boarded  and  lodged  at  Government  expense, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  work  and  wages  away  from  tax- 
paying  residents  of  the  city  who  have  themselves  and  their 
families  to  support.  The  products  of  work  in  the  basket  shop 
and  sewing  room  are  the  property  of  the  Institution.  Our 
boys,  therefore,  prefer  hammock  making  to  basket  making  and 
our  girls  like  the  knitting  room  better  than  the  sewing  room. 

From  the  reports  of  several  institutions  in  the  United  States 
I  gather  that  broom  making  is  a  favorite  occupation.  In  On- 
tario we  would  have  to  import  the  broom  corn  (free  of  duty), 
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and  to  compete  against  factories  employing  sighted  labor  as 
well  as  against  prison-made  brooms.  Nevertheless,  one  man, 
who  has  very  little  sight,  reports  to  me  that  he  makes  a  plain 
living  for  himself  and  his  wife  by  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
in  his  own  house,  most  of  which  are  sold  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  how  much  an  indus- 
trious man  can  earn  at  this  trade. 

Mr.  W.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edin- 
burgh, in  his  paper  on  "Industrial  Employment  of  the  Blind" 
(1902),  recommends  the  manufacture  of  bedding — mattresses, 
pillows,  etc.,  of  hair,  wool,  cotton,  grass  fibre,  feathers ;  basket 
making,  '-.ane  seating,  rope  and  twine  spinning,  net  making, 
brush  making,  mat  making,  cork  fenders  and  cushions,  weav- 
ing of  rough  carpets  and  bed  cover,  sewing  of  sacks,  straw 
bottle  covers,  wood  cutting,  knitting  and  sewing.  Some  of  the 
trades  which  are  fairly  remunerative  in  Britain  might  not  be 
suitable  for  this  continent,  and  I  have  referred  to  the  above  list 
with  the  hope  of  getting  the  results  of  American  experience 
regarding  the  several  items. 

Coming  to  the  second  branch  of  my  subject,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physique  and  carriage  of  the  pupils,  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  references  to  dancing  and  military  drill 
which  I  found  in  reports  of  former  conventions,  and  I  would  be 
grateful  for  further  information  on  these  lines.  We  have  at 
Brantford  a  fairly  well  furnished  gymnasium  on  the  boys'  side 
of  the  building,  which  is  used  at  stated  periods  by  the  girls,  but 
this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient.  Pupils  huddle  about  the  steam 
coils  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  in  the  building  is  65  to  70 
degrees,  preferring  an  excess  of  artificial  heat  to  stirring  their 
blood  by  motion.  Then  the  drooping  head  and  groping  walk 
require  a  remedy.  What  shall  it  be?  From  the  depth  of  my 
inexperience  I  respectfully  present  these  inquiries. 

The  discussion  that  followed  was  exceedingly  interesting 
and  was  begun  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Miller,  trustee  of  the  Virginia 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  continued  by 
Messrs.  Williams  of  Kansas,  Wilson  of  Indiana,  Showalter 
of  Wisconsin,  Carpenter  of  Wisconsin ;  and  closed  by  M. 
Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  said  that  the  first 
institutions  for  the  blind  established  in  this  country,  those  at 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  essentially  indus- 
trial schools,  and  teachers  from  the  Edinboro  and  Glasgow 
schools  were  imported  to  give  the  desired  mechanical  instruc- 
tion.    Self-dependence  was  the  keynote,  and  many  kinds  of 
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handicraft  were  introduced  ;  but  one  by  one,  proving  profitless, 
all  were  abandoned.  He  considered  the  question  of  the 
future  of  our  blind  pupils  as  the  most  momentous  we  could 
discuss.  The  statements  as  to  the  ability  of  any  large  per  cent 
among  the  blind  of  Europe  to  maintain  themselves  by  the 
practice  of  any  handicraft  were  misleading.  Manual  training 
in  our  schools  should  not  be  treated  as  a  fad,  or  limited  to 
industrial  training  alone,  but  should  be  pursued  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Educational  work  through  the  pupil's  entire  course 
of  twelve  years.  He  closed  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  American 
schools  for  the  blind. 

It  was  then  moved  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  read  the  bill,  section  by  sec- 
tion, and  each  section  not  objected  to  was  to  be  considered  as 
approved. 

Sections  I  and  II  were  adopted  without  discussion. 

Section  III  was  read,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia 
moved  that  the  upper  limit  of  age  be  removed.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  the  section  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Miller, 
Wait,  and  Johnson  of  West  Virginia  ;  Messrs.  Wilson,  Dow 
and  Johnson  of  Alabama.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
lost,  and  upon  the  final  vote  Section  III  was  unanimously 
approved.  The  remaining  sections  were  approved  without 
objection. 

The  bill  was  then  read  and  approved  as  a  whole.  It  was 
then  by  a  unanimous  vote  entrusted  to  the  committee,  who 
were  authorized  by  the  Association  to  make  whatever  changes 
they  deemed  expedient  in  the  bill  and  to  press  its  attention 
upon  Congress  as  embodying  the  views  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.    The  session  then  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  22,  1904. 

The  Association  reconvened  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  July 
22nd,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  of 
West  Virginia. 

Miss  Iy.  Mulot,  Directrice  de  l'Kcole  des  Jeunes  Avengles, 
Angers,  France,  accompanied  by  Jules  Boeufe,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner-General of  the  French  Republic,  was  made  an  hon- 
orary member,  and  invited  to  present  her  methods  to  the 
Association. 

With  the  aid  of  a  totally  blind  boy  often  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  under  instruction  four  years,  she  gave  a  highly  inter- 
esting demonstration  of  her  methods.  The  performances  of 
the  lad  with  a  map  of  North  America  cut  up  into  strips  and 
very  slightly  embossed,  after  a  course  of  ten  lessons  upon  its 
details,  were  exceedingly  clever  and  elicited  much  applause. 

M.  Anagnos  acted  as  interpreter,  and  set  forth  with  skill- 
ful grace  the  novel  appliances  perfected  by  Miss  Mulot  for 
' '  teaching  the  blind  reading,  writing  and  geography  upon 
analytical,  physical  and  spiritual  bases." 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  formally  extended  to 
Miss  Mulot. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  voted  to  go  into  the  election  of  officers 
before  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  and  on  motion  was 
referred  to  an  auditing  committee  of  two  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president.  The  president  appointed  on  this  committee 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Caldwell. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions,  was 
read  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  the  Association  standing 
to  receive  it.  It  was  as  follows,  and  was  adopted  and  ordered 
printed : 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  27th,  1903,  Charles  T. 
Wilkinson  died  at  his  residence  in  Berkeley,  California.  For 
37  years  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  during  one 
year  of  this  period,  while  Dr.  W.  Wilkinson,  the  principal,  was 
absent  in  Europe,  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  entire  charge  of  the 
institution. 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  impressed  one,  even  at  first  meeting,  as 
being  deeply  interested  in  his  work.  His  pupils  and  their 
welfare  were  ever  in  his  thoughts  and  plans,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  preparing  devices  to  use  in  the  class-room 
or  to  amuse  his  pupils  during  the  hours  of  recreation.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  under  his  instruc- 
tion was  touchingly  shown  in  many  ways  by  their  unaffected 
grief  at  his  death.  No  formal  words  of  a  mere  memorial  can 
take  the  place  of  such  testimony  as  this,  and  no  teacher  could 
ask  for  higher  earthly  reward  than  the  affection  of  his  pupils, 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson  held  this  in  unusual  degree. 

Geo.  H.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  School  for 
the  Blind  for  sixteen  years,  died'  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  April  7,  1903,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

During  his  superintendency  the  school  grew  from  an  at- 
tendance of  33  in  1874,  to  102  "in  1897.  He  was  a  devoted  and 
enthusiastic  worker  and  was  ever  alert  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  blind.  His  co-workers  will  ever  remember  him  for  his 
kindliness  and  assistance,  the  alumni  for  his  labor  and  patience 
in  building  up  this,  their  school.  His  was  a  sympathetic  nature, 
and  words  of  commendation  and  encouragement  were  ever 
falling  from  his  lips.  In  his  death  the  school  lost  a  devoted 
friend. 

Mrs.  Mary  Redick  Bayly,  one  of  the  former  teachers  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  died  at  her  late  home  in  Marshall, 
Illinois,  February  20,  1903. 

She  was  born  in  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1828.  She  commenced  teaching  early  in  life; 
after  several  years  spent  in  primary  work  at  Findlay,  Ohio, 
she  had  charge  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  departments 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  the 
years  1878  and  1879.  From  here  she  went  to  Wellington  and 
Springfield,  Ohio,  to  assume  work  of  the  same  nature.  Later 
she  filled  a  position  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois.  After  the  days  of  her  activity  in  teaching 
lines  were  over,  she  returned  to  her  home  in  Marshall,  where 
she  lived  a  quiet  life,  doing  her  duty  faithfully  as  a  Christian 
and  devoting  much  time  to  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  other  noble  work. 
For  more  than  a  year  past  she  was  seriously  afflicted,  but  she 
endured  [all  her  suffering  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation 
Never  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips ;  she  always  had  a  smiling 
welcome  for  the  many  dear,  faithful  friends  who  called  often 
during  the  long  months  of  pain.  She  was  a  woman  of  marked 
ability,  with  a  love  for  the  noble  and  good,  and  a  heart  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and  distressed.  In  her  early  youth 
she  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  and  was  ever  faithful 
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to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  in  her  declining  years  she  had  the  sweet 
consolation  of  her  Saviour's  love  and  the  full  assurance  of  a 
triumphant  entrance  to  the  world  beyond,  where  pain  and  sick- 
ness never  come. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Heyl,  after  a  protracted  period  of  intense  suf- 
fering, passed  away  on  the  11th  of  August,  1902,  at  her  home 
in  Canton,  Ohio.  She  "came  to  her  grave  in  a  full  age,  like 
a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season."  She  was  a  choice  spirit. 
She  came  of  Moravian  parents  and  was  confirmed  in  that 
church,  but  in  later  life  identified  herself  with  Trinity  Lutheran 
church  of  Canton,  of  which  her  husband  is  an  honored  member. 
She  met  death  calmly — as  one  meets  a  friend.  She  spoke  of 
death  and  arranged  for  it  as  one  speaks  and  arranges  for  a 
day's  journey.  The  congregation  to  which  she  belonged,  the 
various  benevolent  city  organizations  in  which  she  took  so  ac- 
tive a  part,  and  the  large  social  circle  in  which  she  so  conspicu- 
ously moved,  are  all  consciously  poorer  because  she  is  no  more 
in  and  of  them.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Revs. 
Hall  and  Harpster  and  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  each  one  very  conscious  of  a  great 
personal  loss.  I.  H.  H. 

Annabella  E.  Nighman  was  born  in  Canton,  Ohio,  August 
10th,  1828.  She  was  educated  and  graduated  at  the  Canton 
female  seminary.  In  1850  she  was  married  to  Geo.  W.  Heyl, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the  year  1863  Mr.  Heyl  was  appointed 
steward  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  work  that 
was  being  done  there  appealed  to  the  ready  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Heyl,  and  she  was  soon  installed  as  a  teacher  in  the  literary 
department,  a  position  which  she  held  for  fifteen  years. 

Only  those  who  were  most  intimately  associated  with  Mrs. 
Heyl,  during  those  years,  knew  with  what  untiring  devotion 
she  gave  her  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Institution.  In  the 
class  room  her  work  was  of  the  highest  order  and  her  musical 
ability  made  her  a  most  successful  teacher  of  the  children's 
choir.  Much  of  her  time  was  also  given  to  music  reading  for 
the  blind  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  demands  upon  her  time  for  letter  writing,  reading, 
teaching  pieces,  etc.,  were  always  met  with  the  same  cheerful 
spirit. 

By  her  associate  teachers,  by  officers  and  by  pupils  she  will 
perhaps  be  best  remembered  for  her  happy  disposition,  her 
tender,  loving  sympathy  and  helpfulness  and  her  sincere 
friendship.  She  left  the  school  in  1878  and  from  that  time 
until  her  death,  August  11th,  1902,  she  resided  in  Canton, 
Ohio.  Here  the  same  characteristics  made  her  a  valued  mem- 
ber of   the   literary,   church   and   benevolent   organizations   in 
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which  she  took  an  active  part.     Hers  was  a  choice  spirit  and 
those  who  knew  her  best  loved  her  most. 

Alfred  Hutchinson  Dymond,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Canada, 
died  on  May  12th,  1903,  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks.  Born 
in  England  in  1827,  of  Quaker  parentage,  Mr.  Dymond  held 
very  strong  views  on  peace,  anti-slavery  and  free  trade,  which 
he  enunciated  both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press.  He  was 
connected  with  the  London  Morning  Star  newspaper  as  Par- 
liamentary reporter  and  editorial  writer.  In  1869  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Canada,  where  he  took  a  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to 
represent  North  York  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  seat 
he  retained  until  1878.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Cobden  Club.  In  1881  Mr.  Dymond  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hunter  as  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Blind  Institution,  and 
during  the  ensuing  twenty-two  years  he  gave  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  pupils 
under  his  charge.  He  became  an  active  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates  at  the  conventions  and  was  honored  by 
election  to  the  President's  chair.  At  his  request,  the  Associa- 
tion held  one  of  its  meetings  at  Brantford,  and  the  older  mem- 
bers will  retain  a  kind  recollection  of  the  hospitality  with  which 
they  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Dymond  and  his  staff  of  officers 
and  teachers  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Dymond  was  a  man  of 
strong  body  and  vigorous  mind ;  he  did  his  duty,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  promptly  and  faithfully,  and  death  found  him  pre- 
pared for  the  great  change.  He  passed  away  peacefully, 
mourned  by  his  family  and  respected  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  many  of  whom  attended  his  funeral,  which  took  place 
in  Toronto  on  May  14th. 

Miss  Maria  Crosby  Moulton,  who  served  as  principal 
matron  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston  from  1853  to  1893,  died  last  May  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  at  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  a  woman  of  exceptional  ability,  of  sensitive  conscience,  of 
absolute  unselfishness,  of  charming  modesty,  of  rare  beauty 
and  force  of  character,  and  of  an  exemplary  devotion  and  loy- 
alty to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Her  distinguished  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  speaking  of  her  self  abnegation 
and  complete  consecration  to  duty,  used  to  apply  to  her  the  title 
of  "saint,"  and  those  who  had  the  privilege  to  work  with  her 
and  to  know  her  intimately,  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  and 
eminent  fitness  of  such  a  canonization. 
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Dr.  Simon  Pollak,  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  at  its  founding  in  1851,  died  October 
31,  1903.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for 
thirty-eight  years  and  at  all  times  evinced  the  warmest  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  being  personally  known  to 
many  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  through  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  school  after  his  official  connection  was  severed.  He  intro- 
duced the  Braille  system  into  the  Missouri  School  in  1859, 
after  a  visit  to  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  other  continental 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  school  lost  a  devoted  friend  and 
the  blind  are  bereft  of  au  unselfish  public-spirited  champion. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood  Dudley,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  D., 
whose  services  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  gave  him 
fame  in  both  hemispheres,  whose  civic  virtues  made  him  easily 
the  first  citizen  of  Kentucky,  and  whose  wise  philanthropy  and 
kindly  counsels  as  a  trustee  for  many  years  of  both  the  Ken- 
tucky Intitution  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  endeared  him  to  the  blind  and  all  their 
friends,  entered  into  rest  from  his  labors  January  19,  1904. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1902,  H.  P.  Fricker,  M.  D.,  super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  from  1885  to  1886, 
and  from  1890  to  1892,  died  at  his  home  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
Dr.  Fricker  was  a  wise  and  efficient  superintendent — a  man 
of  integrity  and  force,  who  impressed  himself  upon  officers, 
teachers,  pupils  and  employes  for  their  good  and  for  the  good 
of  the  school.  We  mourn  the  loss  of  a  good  man,  and  revere 
his  memory. 

The  Committee  on  Courtesies  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  received,  approved  and  ordered  printed  : 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  to  Superintendent 
and  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs.  Standish  and  their  helpers,  for  their 
generous  hospitality  and  kind  attention  to  the  members  of 
this  convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in 
giving  us  the  use  of  the  hall  in  which  our  meetings  have  been 
held. 

Whereas.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  granted 
to  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  to  Public  Libraries  the  frank-, 
ing  privilege  for  the  circulation  of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  St.  Louis  assembled,  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to 
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the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
especially  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rucker,  Representative  from 
Missouri,  for  their  faithful,  courageous  and  efficient  services 
in  bringing  about  this  important  legislation. 

Resolved,  also,  That  the  Association  has  peculiar  satis- 
faction in  recording  its  appreciation  of  this  great  service  be- 
cause its  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  patient  zeal  and  en- 
lightened philanthropy  of  a  Congressman  from  the  great 
State  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  records  its  special  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  Messrs.  F.  T.  Rucker,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, M.  Anagnos,  of  Massachusetts,  W.  B.  Wait,  of  New 
York,  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  F.  D.  Morrison,  of 
Maryland,  Committee  on  Legislation  in  regard  to  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind,  who  have  labored  earnestly  for  this 
end,  refusing  all  compensation  and  claiming  the  brief  privi- 
lege of  spending  and  being  spent  in  the  work  so  near  to  our 
hearts. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  gratefully 
tendered  to  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious 
Literature  for  the  Blind ;  for  making  possible  through  its  gen- 
erous and  efficient  founder,  H.  L.  Hall,  the  study  of  the  Bible 
in  our  schools,  and  for  bringing  comfort  to  thousands  of  blind 
persons  in  their  homes,  by  the  free  publication,  for  over  thirty 
years,  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  the 
Blind. 

Also  to  the  Rev.  Father  Stadelman,  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  of  New  York,  for  the  publication  of  a  large 
number  of  embossed  books  for  free  circulation  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  blind. 

Also  to  the  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  New  York, 
for  its  continued  and  generous  contributions  of  many  valuable 
books  published  at  its  expense  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  accomplished  librarian  of  its  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Mrs.  Salome  C.  Fairchild,  to  whose  personal  influence 
is  due  to  the  embossing  in  New  York  Point  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  the  gift  of  Miss  Harriet  Bayard  Robb,  of  New 
York,  Helen  Keller's  Optimism,  the  gift  of  Miss  Nina  Rhoades 
of  New  York,  and  of  a  volume  of  Select  Prayers,  the  gift  of 
Miss  Louise  Lee,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  reported  them  correct,  whereupon  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  approved,  and  the  treasurer's  report  was  accepted, 
approved  and  ordered  printed. 
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Statement  of  account  between  W.  L,.  Walker,  treasurer,  and 
The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

1902.  1902> 

Cash     received    from    ex-  Dec.  22,  paid  John  E.  Ray, 

Treasurer,    S.    Babcock,  President,     for     postage 

AuS'  1  ■  •  #194-37  and     express     on      Pro- 

ceedings $  18.96 

Nov.  29,  paid  K.  M.Uzzell, 
on  order  of  John  E.  Ray, 
President,  for  printing 
Proceedings  $  84.00 

1102.96 
Balance    on  hand,  subject 

to  order,  July  5,  1904 $  91.41 

$194.37  $194.37 

Examined  and  found  to  be  correct. 

Edward  B.  Allen,  "1  A     ,.,.       ~ 

Wm.  A.  Caldwell!  jAudltmg  Commi"ee. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  22,  1904. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  held,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  John- 
son, principal  of  the  Alabama  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  was  nominated  by  M.  Anagnos,  and  the  nomination 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ray. 

There  being  no  other  nominations  the  secretary  was  directed 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  Association,  which  he  did,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Johnson  was  declared  elected. 

By  a  similar  manner  of  election,  Rev.  George  Iy.  Smead 
was  declared  elected  as  first  vice-president  ;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wood,  second  vice-president ;  George  S.  Wilson,  treasurer  ; 
B.  B.  Huntoon  was  elected  secretary  ;  the  president,  at  the 
request  of  the  Association,  casting  the  ballot  for  the  Association. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Association,  the  secretary  cast  the 
ballots  electing  W.  B.  Wait  corresponding  secretary  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  Messrs.  M.  Anagnos, 
E.  E.  Allen,  F.  D.  Morrison,  W.  L.  Walker,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee. 

The  president  appointed  Messrs.  Wait,  Allen  and  Anagnos 
to  conduct  the  newly-elected  president  to  the  chair,  who  re- 
turned his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him  in  a  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  speech. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  extended  by  a  rising 
vote  to  the  retiring  president  and  secretary,  for  the  able,  cour- 
teous and  graceful  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their 
arduous  duties. 

Mr.  Lapier  Williams  of  Kansas  was  then  called  upon  for 
his  paper  upon  The  Course  of  Study  ;  the  Articulation  of  the 
Literary,  Musical  and  Industrial  Departments  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Williams  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  having  been 
assigned  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  so  important  a  subject,  which 
only  those  of  the  longest  experience  in  the  work  were  compe- 
tent to  treat  in  an  edifying  manner.  He  himself,  as  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  superintendents  in  the  work,  wished  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  elders  and  learn  wisdom.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  prepared  a  series  of  questions  that  he  had  put  on  cards 
and  had  distributed  where  he  thought  they  would  do  him 
most  good. 

His  first  card,  bearing  the  question,  "How  many  periods 
a  day  are  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  :  Literary  Work, 
Music,  Manual  Work,  Physical  Culture?"  had  been  assigned 
to  Mr.  W.  K.  Argo,  principal  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Argo  replied  that  the  teachers  in  the  Colorado  Insti- 
tute ga\e  each  thirty  hours  a  week  in  instruction  in  literary 
branches  and  in  music.  That  the  pupils  had  instruction  and 
practice  in  manual  work,  one,  two,  or  three  hours  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  their  special  needs ;  and  in  physical  culture  twenty 
minutes  daily. 

The  next  questions,  "  In  what  year  of  your  literary  course 
do  your  pupils  begin  music  ?  How  many  years  does  the  course 
in  music  cover?"  had  been  assigned  to  Miss  Lilian  L.  Greene, 
in  charge  of  the  music  department  in  the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

The  substance  of  her  remarks  was  that  pupils  must,  usu- 
ally, have  finished  the  kindergarten  grade  ;  but,  if  possible, 
they  should  begin  at  once.  All  pupils  were  given  a  chance  to 
study,  and  not  removed  without  long  trial.  There  was  no 
especial  grade  at  which  they  began  ;  only  the  ones  who  showed 
a  musical  bent  were  selected  first,  no  matter  where  they  stood 
in  the  literary  course.     An-  ability  to  use  the  hands  was,  of 
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course,  a  prerequisite  in  all  cases.     There  were  seven  grades 
to  be  passed  through  with  no  especial  limit  of  time. 

The  third  question  was,  "  Should  the  work  in  the  indus- 
trial department  be  solely  educational  ? ' '  This  was  answered 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  principal  of  the  Alabama  Schools,  who 
said  he  did  not  think  the  industrial  course  should  be  wholly 
educational  or  restricted  to  the  practice  of  a  trade.  If  choice 
had  to  be  made,  he  should  certainly  prefer  the  educational 
course  ;  but  in  a  ten  or  twelve  years  course  the  first  six  or  eight 
years  should  be  educational  and  the  other  years  spent  in  the 
practice  of  specific  trades. 

The  question,  "  Where  should  sloyd  be  placed  in  the  course 
of  study?"  was  answered  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Allen,  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Allen  said  in  sub- 
stance that  in  the  school  under  his  charge  wood  sloyd  was  given 
to  the  boys  at  about  the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve  years.  It  was 
continued  during  four  years  in  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each, 
two  or  three  or  four  times  a  week  according  to  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils.  Its  educational  value  was  second  to  no 
study  required  in  any  department  of  the  school. 

The  next  question  was,  "What  is  the  order  of  industrial 
work  for  boys,  beginning  with  the  lower  grades  ?  "  Mr.  George 
S.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  said  in  reply  that  at  Indianapolis  they  began  with 
bead-work,  then  basket-work,  broom  and  chair-caning  work, 
and  finally  piano  tuning. 

The  questions,  "  How  much  time  is  given  to  type- writing? 
Where  is  it  introduced  ?  What  use  is  made  of  the  type-writer 
in  school  work?"  was  given  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  who  said  that 
the  pupil  was  given  one  hour's  instruction  a  day  with  one 
hour's  practice.  It  was  introduced  in  the  sixth  grade  and 
was  used  for  essays,  examination  papers  and  letters  home. 

The  next  question  was  upon  "Tuning.  How  much  time 
was  given  to  it  ?  When  was  it  taken  ?  "  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow  said 
that  in  the  school  for  the  blind  in  his  care,  at  Faribault,  Minn., 
they  took  time  enough  to  make  a  tuner,  or  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  doing  this.  It  was  not  expedient  to  prescribe 
an  age  for  beginning.  If  the  pupils'  musical  attainments  were 
adequate,  they  might  begin  when  they  were  ready.     Usually 
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they  began  about  the  eighth  grade,  and  pursued  it  four  or  five 
years. 

Upon  the  question,  "What  part  of  a  pupil's  time  should  be 
given  to  each:  Literary,  Musical,  and  Industrial  Work?"  Mr. 
W.  B.  Wait,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  said : 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  true  purpose  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  is  the  education  of  blind  persons  of  school  age,  in  the 
subjects  which  make  up  the  courses  of  education  in  schools  for 
those  who  can  see. 

The  term  industrial  implies  a  trade  or  trades.  It  implies 
apprentices  and  skilled  workmen.  It  implies  the  manipulation 
of  material  into  finished  products  of  one  sort  or  another.  It 
implies  a  plant  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  tools  and  appli- 
ances. It  implies  a  selling  department.  It  implies,  and  indeed 
necessitates,  the  employment  of  people  who  can  see  to  supple- 
ment the  services  of  those  who  are  blind.  It  implies  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  those  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
establishment,  whether  they  be  pupils  or  not.  It  implies  capital 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  business.  It  implies  a  large  amount 
of  means  to  make  good  the  losses  which  are  unavoidable  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  establishment.  Moreover,  trade  or  in- 
dustrial work  is  not  homogenous  with  school  work.  The 
learning  of  a  trade  belongs  rather  to  the  period  of  adult  life, 
and  at  least  should  follow  rather  than  accompany  the  school 
work  that  must  be  done  during  the  period  of  school  age.  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  that  the  question  should  be  modified 
by  substituting  the  term  manual  training  for  industrial. 

In  every  properly  organized  school  there  will  be  regular 
courses  of  study.  In  the  kindergarten,  literary,  and  music 
departments  the  course  will  include  all  the  subjects  which  are 
everywhere  recognized  as  essential  to  a  complete  course  of 
training  in  each ;  and  every  pupil  who  enters  the  school  should 
do  so  with  the  expectation  that  he  will  take  such  subjects  and 
pursue  his  studies  so  long  and  so  far  as  the  authorities  of  the 
school  may  determine. 

How  long  it  will  take  a  pupil  to  complete  the  course  in  any 
given  subjects  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  advance.  Pupils 
enter  our  schools  in  the  United  States  from  the  age  of  five  up- 
wards. Some,  a  very  few,  have  been  born  blind.  Some  have 
lost  their  sight  in  their  first  year,  some  in  their  second  year, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  period  of  school  age,  so  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  any  considerable  number  of  pupils  of  the  same  age 
having  the  same  amount  of  knowledge,  capacity,  training,  and 
self-dependence  at  the  time  of  admission.  Each  will  have  his 
own  aptitudes,  his  own  capacity,  and  consequently  each  will 
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move  through  the  various  subjects  at  his  own  pace.  Under 
these  circumstances  one  can  hardly  say  how  much  time  would 
be  required  for  any  particular  pupil  to  complete  the  course  in 
either  of  the  departments. 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  many  pupils  will  not  be  able  to 
take  the  course  in  each  department ;  for  example,  some  pupils 
will  enter  too  late  for  Kindergarten  work.  Some  will  be  mani- 
festly incapable  of  entering  the  music  department  at  all,  while 
others,  having  been  assigned  to  it,  will  after  due  trial  be  found 
incapable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  music  classes,  whether 
technical  or  theoretical. 

As  to  the  daily  period  of  study  in  every  subject  it  ought  to 
be  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes,  rather  than  more,  and  every 
subject  should  be  taken  every  day  in  the  week.  Stated  inter- 
ruption of  daily  lessons  results  in  a  break  in  continuity  which 
hinders  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  a  ratio  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  time  involved.  One  point  upon  which  emphasis 
may  be  laid  in  connection  with  this  matter  is  that  the  assign- 
ment of  every  pupil's  time  and  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  shall 
devote  it  are  matters  which  rest  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the 
principal  of  the  school,  and  should  not  be  left  either  to  chance 
or  to  the  choice  either  of  the  pupils  or  others . 

Messrs.  Freeman,  Anagnos  and  Wait  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

The  paper  upon  the  ' '  Free  Education  of  the  Blind  :  its  Dan- 
gers ;  the  Remedy/'  by  Dr.  H.  L,.  Piner,  superintendent  of  the 
Texas  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

FREE  EDUCATION    FOR  THE   BUND :    ITS   EVILS ; 

THE  REMEDY. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  an  absolutely 
free  education  as  furnished  to  the  blind  is  attended  with  serious 
evils,  and  then  to  offer  some  remedial  suggestions. 

Many  deep  psychological  issues  are  involved  in  the  school 
life  of  sightless  children,  and  with  these  issues  there  must  come 
to  the  thoughtful  teacher  and  superintendent  the  strongest  pos- 
sible convictions  that  there  are  evils  growing  out  of  the  child's 
environment,  out  of  our  legislation,  out  of  our  methods,  and 
even  out  of  our  love  for  the  blind. 

The  blind  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  en- 
vironment. While  their  seeing  neighbors  can  look  beyond 
immediate  surroundings,  and  extend  their  physical  horizon, 
and  compass  multitudes  of  objects  in  earth  and  air  and  sky, 
the  blind  must  confine  themselves  to  a  narrower  world,  de- 
pending upon  tactile  impressions  for  their  knowledge  of  things 
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within  immediate  reach,  and  upon  memory  for  objects  more 
remote.  In  this  circumscribed  world  everything  they  touch  is 
free — the  buildings  they  live  in,  the  beds  they  sleep  on,  the 
desks  they  occupy,  the  books  they  study,  the  utensils  and  appa- 
ratus they  use,  the  musical  instruments  they  play,  the  food  they 
eat,  and,  very  often  the  clothing  they  wear  and  the  ticket  they 
travel  on — all  absolutely  free. 

So  that,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  during  the  for- 
mative period  of  character,  they  live  in  an  atmosphere  where 
every  touch  and  every  sound  and  every  experience  reminds 
them  that  all  their  needs  are  free,  and  that  many  of  their  whims 
may  be  gratified  in  the  same  lavish  prodigality.  Not  only  are 
they  thus  constantly  impressed  that  all  these  material  and  tangi- 
ble things  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  that  a  thousand 
other  blessings  not  physical  are  also  heaped  upon  them  from 
the  same  cornucopia — such,  for  example,  as  the  instruction 
they  receive,  countless  little  acts  of  courtesy,  fine  distinctions 
of  consideration  in  their  favor,  works  of  pure  love  not  official, 
but  bestowed  upon  them  every  hour. 

Such  environments,  with  their  concomitant  belongings,  pro- 
duce in  the  child's  mind  a  state  of  constant  expectancy  for 
everything  he  needs,  yea,  for  everything  he  wants,  without  any 
commensurate  estimate  as  to  where  these  things  are  to  come 
from,  what  they  may  cost,  or  what  may  be  the  obligation  which 
their  bestowal  imposes  upon  those  who  receive  them.  The 
effect  upon  character  is  pernicious,  inasmuch  as  it  establishes 
ideas  of  life  that  are  absolutely  false,  and  leads  them  to  expect 
privileges,  advantages,  immunities,  emoluments  and  favors 
which  the  world,  in  real  life,  will  never  grant.  Any  education 
that  sets  up  a  distorted  perspective  of  the  future  is  an  injustice 
to  the  child,  a  reflection  upon  the  teaching  fraternity,  is  sub- 
versive of  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  ought  to  be  revised. 

The  influence  of  this  free  education  where  everything  that 
makes  a  good  home  and  a  good  school  is  furnished  is  far  more 
serious  in  its  harmful  effects  than  the  casual  observer  is  willing 
to  believe.  In  actual  life  it  disappoints  the  dreams  of  youth, 
creates  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  value  of  personal  effort, 
leaves  unreal  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  human  relation- 
ships and  human  obligations,  places  a  light  estimate  on  the 
necessity  for  individual  struggle,  establishes  incorrect  stand- 
ards of  justice,  makes  wrong  impressions  as  to  what  the  world 
will  expect  and  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  blind  and  what  the 
blind  may  expect  of  the  world.  It  sends  forth  into  the 
work-a-day  affairs  of  men  the  living  product  of  our  hands 
with  warped  and  biased  convictions  of  duty,  it  benumbs  their 
sense  of  patriotism,  and,  in  general,  circumscribes  and  narrows 
down  their  development  into  a  compass  entirely  unworthy  of 
them  and — of  us. 
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As  a  rule,  the  blind  are  destructive.  People  who  toil  and 
sweat  for  their  earthly  possessions  are  not  apt  to  be  so.  But 
the  blind  get  everything  free,  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
there  is  plenty  more  just  as  free,  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
present  supplies.  Their  destructiveness  may  be  due,  in  part, 
to  their  very  natural  and  insistent  desire  to  examine  into  things 
with  their  ringers.  It  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  usual  indul- 
gence of  parents  in  loving  them  into  a  peevishness  that  frets  to 
do  everything  it  pleases  regardless  of  the  rights  of  property  or 
of  persons.  But  it  is  due  also,  in  large  measure,  to  the  con- 
viction in  their  minds  that  everything  is  free,  has  always  been 
free,  will  always  be  free,  ought  always  to  be  free,  and,  if  de- 
stroyed, it  can  be  easily  replaced,  and,  whenever  necessary, 
it  will  be  replaced,  and  that,  too,  without  cost  or  effort  to  the 
destroyer.  When  a  boy  breaks  down  the  swing  erected  for  his 
pleasure,  or  smashes  his  slate  because  it  will  not  solve  the 
problem  in  arithmetic  free  of  charge,  or  drives  an  iron  spike 
through  a  door  to  nail  it  up  as  an  April-fool  trick ;  or  when  a 
girl  splits  open  the  door  of  her  wardrobe  because  the  key  has 
been  misplaced  by  her,  or  when  she  removes  the  ivory  crowns 
from  the  pipe  organ  to  make  playthings  of,  or  when  she  sits  on 
top  of  an  upright  piano  with  her  feet  dangling  on  the  keyboard 
playing  a  realistic  heel-and-toe  polka — when  these  things  occur 
as  concrete  illustrations,  and  when  they  are  illustrative  of 
schools  generally,  the  argument  will  be  accepted  as  establish- 
ing the  case. 

Nobody  has  taught  these  things  directly  and  overtly,  to  be 
sure ;  and  yet  the  spirit  out  of  which  such  conduct  is  evolved  is 
the  inevitable  product  of  environment  and  methods  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind.  We  are  prone  to  flatter  ourselves  into 
believing  that  these  things  are  not  true ;  or,  if  true,  that  we  are 
in  no  wise  responsible  for  them ;  or  that  they  may  be  traced  to 
other  and  foreign  causes.  We  are  apt  to  close  our  eyes  against 
this  picture  with  its  colors  all  too  dark  to  be  pleasing.  WTe  in- 
stinctively recoil  from  the  responsibility  of  disaster  to  our 
children  from  our  own  hands.  But  we  must  meet  these  facts, 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  us.  There  is  no  pessimism  so 
baneful  as  an  unsustained  optimism. 

I  undertake  to  say  that,  in  this  free  education,  every  phase 
of  life  is  injured  by  our  legislation,  by  our  methods,  by  environ- 
ment generally,  and  sometimes  by  what  we  feel  to  be  a  genuine 
affection  for  the  children.  We  ought  to  love  our  children,  to 
be  sure.  They  are  very  dear  to  me.  But  we  ought  to  love 
them  out  of  the  life  they  live  into  a  better  one,  and  not  love 
them  into  a  misdirection  of  the  potentialities  that  constitute 
their  native  endowment.  No  duty  more  sacred  than  ours  has 
ever  been  committed  to  man,  and  we  cannot  evade  the  issues 
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that  lie  at  the  base  of  character-building,  and  enter  into  every 
vital  question  of  life  here  and  hereafter. 

Physically  our  children  are  injured  by  the  influences  of  free 
education  as  observed  in  schools  for  the  blind.  They  come  to 
understand  that,  without  effort  on  their  part,  all  their  physical 
necessities  are  forthcoming,  and  this  idea  intensifies  an  already- 
existing  predisposition  to  bodily  inactivity.  They  grow  into 
living  examples  of  the  doctrine  that  takes  no  thought  of  the 
morrow,  for  the  morrow  will  take  care  of  itself — and  them — 
just  as  every  other  morrow  has  done.  They  eat  well,  but, 
unless  they  are  required  to  do  so,  they  exercise  very  little.  The 
consequence  is  the  failure  of  the  eliminating  forces  of  the  body 
to  carry  off  the  waste,  resulting,  invariably  and  inevitably,  in 
clogging  and  over-loading  all  the  depurating  organs,  often  in 
physical  indisposition,  and,  in  the  long  run,  in  chronic  ailments. 

The  corollary  of  this  is  intellectual  torpidity,  so  that  mental 
damage  is  in  this  category  of  evils.  The  mind  cannot  act 
vigorously  or  clearly  through  sluggish  brain-center  and  ner- 
vous system.  The  over-fed,  under-exercised  body  cannot  build 
up  or  sustain  a  strong,  virile  brain-power.  The  thinking 
machinery  runs  heavily.  Original  thinking  is  considered  un- 
necessary, and,  indeed,  it  becomes  difficult.  The  final  effect  ;.s 
an  intellectual  lethargy  which  only  deepens  with  the  years. 

Morally,  also,  the  children  are  injured  by  this  absolutely 
free  form  of  education.  With  these  environmental  influences 
and  this  system  of  training,  our  children  cannot  develop  proper 
convictions  of  duty,  nor  commensurate  ideas  of  justice,  nor 
liberal  estimates  of  life  in  themselves  or  in  their  neighbors,  nor 
can  they  have  that  keener  sense  of  absolute  right  out  of  which 
true  ideals  are  born.  Civically,  they  cannot  realize  the 
broader  citizenship  which  alone  moves  the  age  forward  and 
becomes  a  worthy  element  in  our  civilization ;  nor  can  they 
grasp  or  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  common  brotherhood  of 
man.  No  child  brought  up  with  the  unyielding  compact  of  this 
notion  upon  him  of  the  absolute  freeness  of  everything  required 
in  life  can  fail  to  imbibe  the  morbid  sentiment  quietly  and  insin- 
uatingly suggested  by  it.  No  child  growing  up  into  this  idea, 
and  with  this  idea  growing  up  into  him,  year  after  year,  can 
have  adequate  conceptions  of  all  the  finer  equities  involved  be- 
tween him  and  his  neighbor  in  any  transaction,  whether  that 
transaction  be  in  buying  or  in  selling;  whether  it  be  a  horse- 
trade  or  some  of  the  social  amenities ;  whether  it  be  paying 
taxes  to  support  the  government,  or  joining  his  friend  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

And  yet  there  are  evils  of  a  still  more  subtle  nature  in  this 
free  education.  Intellectually  the  child  comes  to  believe  that  if 
he  makes  no  great  advancement,  progress  will  somehow  be 
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thrust  upon  him.  If  he  forgets  his  history,  it  will  be  repeated 
for  him.  If  he  fails  to  solve  his  problem,  it  will  come  to  him  in 
some  way,  and  when  it  does  come  it  will  be  free.  If  he  is  lazy 
and  does  not  try  to  get  his  lessons,  he  easily  concludes  that  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  does  not  feel  entirely  well. 
The  things  he  has  failed  in  "will  keep,"  and,  besides,  they  are 
all  free  and  subject  to  draft  at  any  future  time.  His  energy 
is  stagnated;  his  spirit  of  independence  is  stifled.  In  other 
words,  the  incentives  for  intellectual  struggle  and  spiritual 
stamina  are  wanting,  and  with  this  want  comes  a  mental  and  a 
moral  apathy  that  dwarfs  mind  and  soul.  Higher  ideals  van- 
ish before  such  conditions ;  ambition  withers  and  decays ;  the 
personality  shrinks  into  one  expectant  mood;  the  whole  life 
drifts  toward  the  physical  realm,  and  that  realm  a  mendicant 
upon  all  the  world.  Our  children  spurn  the  idea  of  charity, 
and  yet,  in  some  degree  at  least,  we  train  them  to  demand  in 
after  years  many  things  which  neither  charity  nor  cold- 
shouldered  business  will  tolerate. 

Having  now  briefly  and  imperfectly  shown  some  of  the  evils 
of  free  education,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer,  modestly  but  earn- 
estly, some  remedial  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
found  serviceable  to  this  association. 

In  the  outset  let  it  be  understood  that  this  paper  is  not 
intended  as  a  tirade  against  public  free  schools  of  which  all 
institutions  for  the  blind  are  essential  parts.  Rather  and  only 
is  it  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  the  system  in  so  far 
as  the  blind  are  concerned. 

I  take  it  that  our  institutions  for  the  blind  have  a  great 
mission  to  fulfill.  That  mission  is,  not  so  much  to  fill  the  mind 
for  the  sake  of  scholarship;  not  so  much  to  drill  the  voice  for 
the  sake  of  singing ;  not  so  much  to  give  an  apprenticeship  for 
the  sake  of  making  brooms  or  of  tuning  pianos;  but  to  take 
unfortunate  boys  and  girls,  and  out  of  them  fashion  Godlike 
men  and  women,  with  our  own  physical,  mental  and  moral 
fingers.  With  the  great  majority  of  seeing  children,  a  further 
education  awaits  them  after  leaving  the  high  school.  With 
the  great  majority  of  blind  children  the  only  preparation  for 
life  is  made  in  our  schools  for  their  class.  Ask  your  graduates 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  if  they  were  really  prepared  for  life 
when  they  left  your  institution.  Almost  without  exception 
they  will  answer  you  that  they  thought  they  were,  but  found 
they  were  not. 

My  first  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  we  deal  with  them 
in  school  life  more  nearly  as  the  world  will  deal  with  them  in 
after  years.  That  we  emphasize  more  the  idea  of  business 
training  and  less  the  idea  of  business  dependency.  That  in 
actual    transactions   we   give   this    idea   a   concrete,    practical 
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demonstration  in  their  daily  lives.  A  system  of  institution  cur- 
rency, to  be  paid  out  to  the  children  for  the  thousand-and-one 
little  things,  and  the  scores  of  bigger  things  to  be  done  in  the 
buildings  and  about  the  premises  would  be  an  excellent  means 
of  developing  our  wards  in  the  right  direction.  With  a  scale 
of  wages  and  a  definite  assignment  of  duties,  this  currency 
could  be  earned,  and  then  paid  by  the  children  for  such  things 
as  are  furnished  by  the  institution,  and  every  article  thus  fur- 
nished would  be  thus  paid  for  in  some  form  of  exertion. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  solution  of  the  whole  question  is  to 
be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  toil.  Labor  is  the  panacea  for 
many  bugbear  ills  that  fret  the  life  out  of  the  blind,  and  not 
only  of  the  blind  but  of  seeing  people  as  well,  and  not  only  of 
children  but  of  grown-up  men  and  women.  I  would  teach  in 
theory^  and  require  in  practice,  that  no  human  being  can  expect 
something  for  nothing.  That  whoever  receives  must  give. 
That  to  whatsoever  extent  he  may  receive,  to  that  same  extent 
must  he  give.  That  in  the  common  dependence  of  all  men 
every  advantage  must  have  its  corresponding  obligation.  That 
while  the  trust  is  undoubtedly  imposed  upon  the  parent  to  edu- 
cate and  care  for  his  offspring,  a  co-extensive  liability  rests 
upon  the  child.  I  would  teach  with  Lowell  that  every  man's 
work  is  born  with  him,  and  that  rest  in  a  low  sense  cannot  be 
the  portion  of  any  man.  I  would  impress  by  every  possible 
means  the  law  of  compensation  enunciated  in  the  earliest  les- 
sons of  Holy  Writ,  that  by  the  sweat  of  the  face  every  human 
being  must  earn  what  he  owns,  and  in  the  travail  of  his  soul 
become  what  it  is  his  privilege  to  be.  I  would  discourage 
the  weakling  sentiment  of  dependence,  and  foster  the  manly 
principle  of  independence.  I  would  insist  that  the  blind  are 
not  a  different  class  but  the  same  class  of  people  as  their  seeing 
friends,  and  that  they  must  simply  put  their  eyes  into  their 
finger-ends  and  go  ahead.  I  would  discipline  the  mind  to 
understand  that  the  world  will  give  to  the  blind  no  more  and 
require  of  them  no  less  than  it  will  give  and  require  in  the  case 
of  seeing  persons.  I  would  inculcate  the  sentiment  that  who- 
ever enjoys  the  sunlight  enjoys  it  in  the  light  of  an  obligation 
to  God ;  that  wmoever  is  a  beneficiary  to  human  institutions  is  a 
debtor  to  human  society — not  the  debt  of  a  pauper,  but  the 
debt  of  one  who  is  able  to  pay ;  that  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  or  of  satisfaction  received  they  must  give  one  hundred 
cents'  worth  of  effort  and  of  character.  I  would  do  less  of  the 
pouring-in  process  and  require  more  of  the  sweating-out  pro- 
cess. I  would  do  less  filling  from  the  outside,  and  demand 
more  attraction  from  the  inside.  I  would  impress  by  precept 
and  illustrate  in  the  daily  routine  that  life  means  something 
more  than  eating  bread  and  wearing  clothes ; — something  more 
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than  drawing  free  rations  from  the  government;  that  he  who 
waits  will  wait  in  vain  for  success,  while  those  who  drive  after 
it  will  find  it  meeting  them  half  way.  I  would  indoctrinate  the 
child-mind  with  the  truth  that  human  attainments  are  not  to 
be  found  on  a  dead  level,  that  those  who  reach  them  must 
climb. 

I  would  urge,  not  occasionally  and  spasmodically,  but  per- 
sistently and  stubbornly,  that  they  must  not  depend  on  mere 
talent,  but  rather  place  their  confidence  in  the  development  of 
their  gifts  through  relentless  toil.  I  would  instil  the  faith  that 
even  genius  is  not  so  much  an  inborn  power  of  accomplishing 
great  things  off-hand,  but  Emerson's  "ten  hours  a  day  for 
twenty  years."  I  would  do  less  theoretical  teaching  and  re- 
quire more  concrete  living.  An  army  cannot  win  battles  by 
listening  to  lectures  on  military  tactics.  Soldiers  who  conquer 
must  fight.  Abstract  inertia  can  hope  for  nothing  but  decay. 
Everlasting  activity,  even  of  the  most  humble  gifts  of  mind 
and  soul,  can  promise  the  realization  of  its  own  dreams.  I 
would  teach  and  demand  in  corresponding  practice  that  every 
possession  on  this  earth  must  be  paid  for  in  coin  of  its  kind — 
in  physical  exertion,  in  mental  effort,  in  moral  dynamics. 

I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  IS  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  educate  the  blind,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  educate  them  co- 
extensively  with  seeing  children,  but  I  would  accentuate  that 
other  truth  that  the  taxes  upon  the  people  that  make  this 
education  possible  are  given  up  out  of  the  sweat  of  field  and 
forge,  counting-house  and  mining-shaft — the  tribute  of  patriot- 
ism from  all  trades,  all  professions,  and  all  men,  and  that  this 
money  cannot  be  squandered,  that  its  beneficiaries  cannot 
spend  it  thoughtlessly  and  be  honest,  that  its  use  enjoins  obliga- 
tions the  discharge  of  which  the  child  can  never  and  ought 
never  to  escape.  I  would  teach  that  the  blind  cannot  discharge 
these  obligations  by  simply  paying  their  taxes  in  after  years 
just  as  their  parents  paid  theirs,  but  that  they  must  pay  some- 
thing more,  and  do  something  more,  and  be  something  more, 
that  will  make  civilization  mean  something  more  in  the  next 
generation  than  it  means  to-day,  and  give  to  the  blind  child  of 
a  hundred  years  hence  better  privileges  than  they  themselves 
have  had.  I  would  teach  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  the  finest  physical  sense,  they  must  culti- 
vate and  develop  all  the  more  those  higher  qualities  of  courage, 
fortitude,  perseverence,  manliness,  independence  of  spirit,  self- 
reliance,  faith  in  personal  endowments,  and,  above  all,  faith  in 
that  heaven's  gift  of  everlasting  toil. 

I  would  introduce  some  system  of  labor,  not  to  require 
children  to  pay  for  what  they  get,  but  to  giye  them  proper  con- 
ceptions of  the  world-treatment  they  are  to  receive  in  the  future, 
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to  forestall  the  idea  of  constant  expectancy  for  every  need, 
without  any  propr  consideration  of  its  cost  or  of  its  value.  Not 
to  impose  drudgery  upon  the  children,  but  to  teach  them  the 
utter  necessity  of  exertion,  the  money-producing  value  of  labor, 
the  labor-requiring  value  of  money,  the  very  religion  of  human 
activity.  I  would  not  minimize  the  good  deeds  of  the- tax-payer, 
but  exalt  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  give  them  back  for 
their  outlay,  citizens,  who  feel  keenly  the  obligations  of  public 
and  of  private  life,  and  who  are  willing  to  share  and  to  bear 
them  faithfully.  In  this  way  thousands  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  to  the  public  treasury  every  year,  and  thousands  of  child- 
ren would  grow  into  a  symmetrical  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  they  will  never  reach  otherwise. 

Back  in  the  early  colonial  times  the  experiment  was  tried 
of  living  a  sort  of  communistic  existence,  but  it  failed;  and 
they  were  compelled  to  enact  a  law  embodying  the  principle 
that  the  man  who  did  not  work  could  not  eat  bread.  The  ques- 
tion of  making  bread  for  life  is  the  chief  material  issue  with 
the  blind,  and  it  is  a  serious  one.  If,  while  young,  they  are  not 
inured  to  such  so-called  hardships  as  may  be  necessary  to 
teach  the  worth  of  a  dollar  and  to  impress  the  dignity  of  labor, 
they  will  not  learn  these  things  so  easily  when  they  enter  the 
world  with  their  dreams  of  ease  and  their  fixed  ideas  of  having 
a  living  come  to  them,  instead  of  their  going  for  it  against  great 
odds.  If,  for  ten  years,  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  ex- 
istence, they  are  fostered  in  an  atmosphere  of  lavish  receiving, 
without  even  a  gingerly  giving,  the  idea  becomes  set  like  char- 
acter, and  they  will  expect  that  somehow  the  world  will  give 
them  a  great  deal  for  a  very  little,  that  charity  never  grows 
weary,  and  that  without  toil  of  body  or  anguish  of  spirit  they 
will  reach  the  goal  of  success.  Disappointment,  misanthropy, 
desperation,  failure — these  are  the  inevitable  results. 

The  gospel  of  labor  is  the  doctrine  for  success  in  any  life. 
The  greatest  men  in  history  have  served  some  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship, lasting  all  the  way  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  and  even 
those  who  were  born  wealthy  and  who  needed  none  of  the 
hardships  of  a  formal  apprenticeship,  underwent  some  other 
preparation  for  life  involving  toil  and  sacrifice,  penance  and 
prayers  that  developed  the  finest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
I  would  not  impose  upon  the  children  any  form  of  drudgery  for 
its  own  sake,  but,  through  some  system  of  industry,  aside  from 
their  school  work,  I  would  give  them  strong  convictions  as  to 
their  individual  obligations  in  life,,  a  clear  sense  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  law  of  compensation,  a  thorough  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  the  nobility  of  labor.  Tramps  are  made  by  bring- 
ing up  children  to  despise  toil. 

In  referring  to  examples  of  misconduct,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  our  children  are  mentally  so 'dull  nor  morally  so  per- 
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verse,  but  that  you  and  I  ought  not  to  blunt  the  edge  of  mental 
obtuseness  nor  lash  the  spirit  of  moral  obliquity  in  those  whose 
lives  have  been  committed  to  the  state  in  general  and  to  us  in 
particular.  Beyond  the  prerogatives  of  angels  is  this  privilege 
of  ours  to  fashion  anew  these  wards  of  the  public  trust,  after 
the  divine  evolution  of  soul  and  body. 

Many  wished  to  discuss  the  paper ;  but  after  a  few  remarks 
by  Messrs.  Morrison  and  H.  H.  Johnson,  the  latter  was  re- 
quested, in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  prepare  a  paper 
in  reply  which  should  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

This  paper  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  attempting  any  discussion  of  this  re- 
markable paper  on  the  evils  of  free  education  to  the  blind  and 
their  remedies,  I  earnestly  request  the  generous  sympathy  and 
indulgence  of  the  Association  and  the  kind  forbearance  of  the 
distinguished  author,  whose  absence  I  most  sincerely  regret. 
Were  we  here  to  meet  objections  to  his  views,  he  might  be  able 
to  place  himself  in  a  very  different  attitude  from  the  one  his 
paper  would  seem  to  suggest.  He  is  entitled  to  his  rejoinder, 
at  least,  and  this  sort  of  discussion  seems  to  deny  him  that 
reasonable  privilege,  and  leaves  him  only  an  appeal  to  some 
future  convention. 

The  burden  of  this  paper  is  the  fancied  evils  of  free  educa- 
tion to  the  blind,  and  if  half  his  indictment  shall  be  sustained, 
we  shall  need  a  Joshua  indeed,  to  lead  us  back  to  right  prin- 
ciples and  methods  in  our  work.  What  other  than  free  educa- 
tion could  the  sightless  ever  have  had?  Youth  is  the  time  for 
gratuitous  benefaction,  and  the  young  of  every  condition 
enjoy  it. 

Can  it  be  admitted  that  the  blind  are  so  different  from  other 
children  as  to  create  the  necessity  for  a  new  classification  for 
them,  and  a  special  adaptation  of  methods  to  meet  their  neces- 
sities? The  paper  admits  that  they  are  not  so  differentiated 
from  the  rest  of  the  race  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  class,  and 
still  it  forces  this  classification  by  pointing  out  that  the  element 
of  freeness  in  all  that  touches  their  rearing,  care,  education, 
and  everything  that  relates  to  them,  has  so  baneful  an  effect 
upon  them  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  all  our  methods  should 
be  revised,  in  legislation,  in  school  administration  and  peda- 
gogy, and  in  all  the  present  state  of  organized  relief  for  them. 

If  free  education  for  the  blind  is  wrong,  if  it  entails  on  them 
all  the  catalogue  of  evils,  social,  Givic,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  even  those  more  subtle  ones  that  lead  to  degeneracy  of 
every  sort,  how  does  it  affect  the  seeing?  The  nations  are 
vying  with  each  other  to  see  which  can  make  the  schools  the 
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freest  for  all.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  note  of  warning  against  the  principle  of  free 
education  for  other  children  that  are  carried  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university  in  many  places,  with  their  books,  and 
even  their  clothes  and  living  expenses  borne  by  the  State.  Are 
the  schools  all  over  the  world  that  are  training  the  officers  for 
armies  and  navies,  thought  to  be  pauperizing  these  officers? 
Is  there  any  degradation  in  the  acceptance  of  aid  by  the  theolog- 
ical student  in  his  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry?  It 
would  really  seem  hard  to  warn  the  philanthropy  of  the  civil- 
ized world  against  the  free  education  of  the  blind,  when  there 
is  scarcely  a  legislature  that  adjourns  without  having  added  to 
the  statutes  of  the  country  some  new  manifestation  of  public 
interest  in  some  class  of  young  people.  They  need  gratui- 
tous help  more  than  others,  as  all  must  admit,  and  shall  we 
teach  the  world  that  it  is  wrong  or  dangerous  to  bestow  it  upon 
the  children  whom  the  public  sense  of  justice  would  help? 

Then,  are  the  dangers,  or  so-called  evils  so  real  as  the 
learned  Superintendent  would  have  us  think?  It  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  of  course,  that  he  has  seen  just  the  forms  of  mis- 
conduct that  he  cites  as  incidental  to  our  faulty  methods  of 
training  and  educating  the  blind ;  but  I  seriously  question  if 
such  conditions  can  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Certainly  the  common  experience  and  observation 
does  not  reveal  it.  I  am  disposed,  also,  to  question  whether 
statistics  will  entirely  bear  the  author  out  in  his  claim  that  this 
free  education  makes  the  blind  more  destructive  than  other 
children.  I  would  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
license  and  not  liberty,  fool  and  not  freedom,  that  makes  chil- 
dren destructive,  with  or  without  sight.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  schools,  among  their  other  free  services  to  the  sightless, 
to  discipline  them  to  a  higher  plain  of  civilization,  call  it 
1 '  love  them  into  it, ' '  if  you  please  ;  but,  if  a  hoydenish  girl  with 
us  should  climb  to  the  top  of  an  upright  piano,  and,  with  her 
feet  dangling  over  the  keyboard,  play  a  "heel  and  toe  polka" 
for  the  admiration  of  children  as  naughty  as  herself,  we  have 
a  governess  that  would  promptly  find  a  use,  other  than  the  or- 
dinary one,  for  her  slipper,  or  some  other  sort  of  family  logic 
that  would  be  likely  to  convince. 

It  is  reasonably  supposable  that  the  blind  are  more  averse 
to  exercise,  because  they  have  free  fires  to  sit  by  in  the  winter. 
Here  again  is  the  proper  occasion  for  discipline  to  teach  the 
child  what  is  good  for  him,  and  induce  him  by  any  sort  of  nec- 
essary coercion  to  do  it.  I  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  laying 
our  own  failures  to  do  our  duty  to  the  charge  of  the  public 
liberality.  I  call  it  not  charity.  The  free  use  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  is  their  right  and  not  a  matter  of  charity,  and  a 
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proper  use  of  the  schools  will  not  make  beggars  of  our  pupils, 
unless  we  degrade  them  by  false  views  of  life  and  business 
and  moral  responsibility.  That  moral  dyspepsia  is  not  wholly 
extinct  that  would  think  everybody  else  wrong,  because  its 
victim  may  possibly  be  not  altogether  right  himself.  Patrick 
Mahoney  came  in  from  a  stroll  on  the  avenue  and  informed 
his  wife  that  he  had  not  met  a  sober  man  in  his  walk  since 
dark ;  and  on  a  little  inquiry  Mrs.  Mahoney  found  that  her 
lord  and  master  had  been  the  only  intoxicated  pedestrian  that 
had  appeared  in  the  street  that  evening. 

The  gravest  dangers  that  confront  the  present  system  of 
educating  the  blind  arise  out  of  the  necessity  of  holding  them 
in  such  close  personal  contact  with  one  another,  and  in  such 
intimate  association  for  so  long  a  period  of  their  early  lives. 
It  seems  to  force  on  them  a  sort  of  false  consciousness  of 
some  special  community  in  things  that  might  reduce  them,  in 
their  own  estimation,  to  a  special  class.  Everything  that  in- 
vites attention  to  them  as  children  is  safe.  The  danger  lies  in 
treating  them  as  blind  children,  and  will  continue  so  to  lie, 
till  corrected  by  a  more  enlightened  policy.  For  that  reason, 
we  must  break  up  the  unnatural  associations  that  are  formed 
in  the  schools,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  the  course  of  wisdom  would  be  to  shorten,  rather  than 
lengthen  the  term  in  the  special  schools,  that  the  attachments 
formed  there  might  not  grow  so  strong. 

Of  course,  the  same  objections  would  lie  against  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  that  seem  to  lie  against  any  form  of 
free  education.  This  Association  has  lent  itself  to  the  policy 
of  asking  Government  for  very  material  aid  to  aspiring  blind 
men  and  women  in  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  learning.  Is  this 
wrong?  Of  course  it  is,  if  any  form  of  free  education  is 
wrong  and  dangerous.  With  a  wisdom  born  of  a  wholesome 
experience,  the  Association  has  delegated  this  important  duty 
to  a  committee,  which  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  commission, 
for  its  powers  are  equal  to  the  body  that  created  it,  to  promote 
this  high  service  to  the  blind.  Shall  the  efforts  of  this  com- 
mission be  paralyzed  by  the  fear  that  such  free  higher  educa- 
tion will  prove  dangerous  for  the  blind?     God  forbid! 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  defects  in  the  system 
of  education  for  the  blind ;  but  is  it  less  so  with  those  for  the 
seeing?  And  is  it  likely  ever  to  be  true  that  perfection  will 
be  reached  anywhere  or  in  anything  in  this  life?  The  paper 
significantly  asks  if  the  children  turned  out  from  the  schools 
years  ago  were  really  prepared  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  arid  leaves  it  to  them  to  answer.  When  they 
have  given  the  expected  "NO,"  what  does  it  prove  more  than 
is  alleged  of  the  pupils  of  every  school,  perhaps,  in  the  country, 
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The  proprietor  of  a  great  department  store  in  Broadway  told 
me  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  had  to  educate  his  clerks 
over  again,  even  when  he  got  them  from  the  best  schools ; 
and  this  seems  to  be,  to  some  extent,  the  case  with  the  product 
of  the  schools  in  general.  None  of  them  are  perfect*  and 
there  will  always  be  room  for  improvement;  but  let  us  not 
consent  to  regard  them  as  worse  than  they  really  are. 

These  imperfections  in  our  schools  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  free  schools,  surely  not.  The  same 
things  that  make  the  other  achievements  of  human  ingenuity 
imperfect,  operate  to  deny  us  the  grace  of  perfection  in  our 
school  work.  Teachers  are  not  quite  perfect  themselves,  su- 
perintendents would  be  slow  to  claim  exemption  from  the 
common  lot  of  humanity  in  this  respect,  and  the  dear  little 
children,  in  their  degree,  and  with  their  lights,  or  rather  want 
of  light,  are  from  the  ideal  of  perfect  docility  lamentably  far; 
at  least,  such  is  the  case  in  West  Virginia;  and  a  like  case 
might  be  made  out  against  Texas  upon  documentary  evidence. 
But  let  us  not  be  persuaded  that  it  is  because  the  privileges  of 
the  schools  are  to  all,  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  seeing,  as  free 
as  God's  sunshine  and  air  and  water. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  treating  this  paper  with  some 
degree  of  freedom,  because  I  have  felt  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  mischief  in  it,  which  seem  not  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  author.  Such  a  paper  would  be 
most  welcome  to  an  average,  West  Virginia,  hitching-post 
politician  in  the  legislature,  to  excuse  himself  for  withholding 
his  vote  from  an  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
institution  that  was  doing  this  kind  of  wrong  to  the  blind; 
but  while  there  might  be  some  danger  of  this  kind  and  others, 
there  is  a  large  chance  for  the  paper  to  do  much  good  in  invit- 
ing the  attention  of  thoughtful  superintendents  and  teachers 
to  the  subject,  with  the  thought  of  revising,  or  at  least,  re- 
viewing the  grounds  on  which  they  stand.  Those  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  necessity  for  the  light  of  experience,  are 
altogether  too  far  advanced  for  this  work-a-day  world.  If 
we  may  gather  anvthing  of  value  from  the  suggestions  of  this 
careful  paper,  it  will  be  well  that  it  has  been  prepared.  The 
author  has  brought  much  learning,  no  small  thought,  and 
great  freedom  of  speculation  to  the  preparation  of  his  theme, 
and  clothed  it  with  the  graces  of  an  elegant  and  flowing  style 
that  has  charmed  me,  even  while  it  has  aroused  my  frequent 
dissent.     Let  it  not  be  lost  on  us. 

I  should  almost  as  lief  think  of  charging  the  moral  ob- 
liquities of  the  human  race  to  the  free  grace  of  Heaven  that 
confers  eternal  felicity  without  money  and  without  price,  as 
to  think  of  laying  to  the  charge  of  the  free  education  of  this 
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enlightened  day,  the  waywardness,  perverseness,  nay  deprav- 
ity, if  you  will,  of  thoughtless  youth,  that  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected in  "those  ten  plastic  years"  that  these  children  are  in 
our  hands,  if  the  correction  has  not  been  perfected  at  home. 
Be  the  fault  where  it  may,  it  is  not  with  the  free  education. 
The  Germans  knew  it  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  they  so  pow- 
erfully convinced  the  French  people  of  the  truth,  that  free 
education  has  made  that  people  as  free  from  illiteracy  in  its 
population  under  forty-five  years  of  age  as  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Japanese  are  now  teaching  the  Russians  the  same 
lesson  by  the  same  awful  logic  of  war,  and  if  that  fearful 
struggle  shall  have  no  other  valuable  issue,  it  will,  at  least 
advance  the  interest  of  free  education  for  nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  the  civilized  world. 

Besides  all  this,  the  free  education  is  not  really  free.  The 
progress  of  intelligence  has  substituted  for  the  individual  the 
corporate  body  of  the  nation,  as  paymaster.  If  education 
comes  free  to  the  child,  it  costs  the  nation  much,  and  is  worth 
all  it  costs  and  more.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teaching,  but 
the  kind  and  manner  of  the  teaching  that  causes  the  evils 
complained  of;  and  that  is  properly  the  disease  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  remedies  which  the  paper  so  strongly  insists 
upon.  The  portion  of  this  essay  that  treats  of  remedial 
agents,  recommends  itself  most  warmly  to  my  heart,  with  a 
single  exception,  as  I  remember  it;  but  it  illustrates,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  trite  aphorism  that  a  mistaken  diagno- 
sis does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  a  good  recovery.  The 
remedy  may  cure  the  trouble,  even  if  the  doctor  does  not  know 
what  that  trouble  is.  These  remedies  so  eloquently  pre- 
scribed will  be  good  for  the  imperfect,  unwise,  and  incompe- 
tent teaching;  but  the  free  education  needs  no  remedy,  but 
more  and  more  of  this  free  education,  under  improved  condi- 
tions, as  they  may  be  devised  as  for  example,  through  the 
wisdom  of  Congress,  the  provision  for  the  higher  education 
of  suitable  sightless  candidates,  with  all  and  everything  free, 
even  to  transportation,  clothing,  and  medical  attention,  when 
such  is  necessary. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  treat  these  remedies  as  addressed 
to  a  disease  that  I  fail  to  recognize,  though  many  of  them  will 
be  found  efficacious  against  existing  evils  that  are  patent  to 
all. 

The  suggestion  of  an  "Institution  Currency"  does  not 
recommend  itself  to  my  mind  as  prudent,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse. There  is  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  commercialism  in 
the  world  already,  without  tainting  the  sweet  waters  of  child- 
hood with  more  of  the  idea  that  everything,  even  virtue  and 
integrity,  have  to  be  paid  for  in  the  way  the  paper  advises, 
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or  in  any  other  way.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward.  We  are  very 
properly  warned  against  the  perils  of  setting  up  false  stand- 
ards and  wrong  views  of  life.  This  false  money,  if  not  coun- 
terfeit, is  a  sort  of  defiance  of  law,  for  which  we  are  advised 
properly  to  inculcate  the  utmost  reverence.  Besides,  to  whom 
is  the  child's  supposed  debt  due?  Not  to  the  teacher  or  the 
school,  surely;  for  they  are  all  paid;  and  it  is  another  in- 
fringement of  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  two  payments  shall 
be  exacted  for  the  same  service.  I  dare  not  waste  the  time  of 
the  Association  in  further  reference  to  the  subject.  The  seeds 
of  venality  are  too  widely  scattered  over  the  fruitful  soil  of  the 
human  heart  to  require  any  such  cultivation  as  this.  I  am  sure 
nothing  was  farther  from  the  thought  of  the  careful  author 
of  this  paper  than  the  possibilities  I  have  suggested;  and  I 
may  be  thought  to  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  import  them 
into  this  discussion ;  but  to  my  mind  there  would  be  danger, 
and  serious  danger  in  the  use  of  such  a  currency  for  this  or 
any  purpose. 

The  other  remedies  will  all  be  found  effective  ones  ih 
the  slow  and  tedious  operations  of  the  school  room  and 
play  ground ;  but  they  will  overcome  the  effects  of  bad 
teaching  or  mistaken  discipline,  and  not  the  imaginary  ills 
of  the  free  education.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  pleading 
for  the  best  teachers  for  the  blind.  The  service  ought  to  be 
so  well  paid,  that  the  salaries  would  command  the  best  skill 
in  the  country.  If  the  doctor  had  dwelt  on  the  mischief  of 
importing  into  the  work  teachers  for  other  reasons  than  those 
of  competency,  adaptation,  fitness  and  sound  discretion,  he 
would  have  given  a  force  to  his  plea  that  no  effort  of  mine 
can  secure;  and  yet  I  seriously  and  solemnly  declare  that  I 
think  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  of  the  schools  to-day  is  the 
reckless  employment  of  teachers.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  se- 
cure a  good  teacher  than  to  get  rid  of  an  incompetent  or  un- 
safe one.  Far  more  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  in  the  first  place.  Politics,  sectarian- 
ism, social  considerations  of  a  great  variety,  personal  attrac- 
tions, are  allowed  a  preponderating  influence  over  all  these 
considerations  that  regard  the  best  interests  of  the  children  to 
be  taught.  In  such  generalizations,  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  danger  in  going  too  far;  and  this  state- 
ment must  be  qualified  within  reasonable  limits.    ■ 

The  training  of  these  blind  children  is  of  an  importance  too 
serious'  to  be  lightly  committed  to  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  fonder  of  the  outside  of  the  school-room  than 
the  inside,  and  who  take  more  interest  in  one  another  than  in 
their  pupils,  and  this  mistake  is  often  made  to  the  lasting  in- 
jury of  the  schools.     The  love  of  work  is  strongly  inculcated 
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by  the  paper.  If  this  love  of  the  work  could  be  impressed 
upon  teachers  in  all  these  schools  to  that  degree  that  nothing 
outside  would  be  preferred  to  it,  many  of  the  supposed  evils 
of  free  education  would  disappear.  I  take  it  as  a  fact,  that 
no  one  can  reach  the  highest  level  of  his  possibilities  who 
does  not  love  his  work  above  his  chief  joy.  His  work  must 
become  his  chief  joy. 

The  accomplished  superintendent's  noble  exhortation  to 
right  and  wise  teaching  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Surely  he  is 
right  in  holding  that  we  teach  the  young,  not  for  the  sake  of 
scholarship,  we  train  the  voice,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
singing;  we  give  long  apprenticeships,  not  solely  to  make 
broom  makers  and  piano  tuners;  but  we  try  to  educate  the 
whole  child  out  of  the  savagery  of  childhood  into  the  nobility 
and  dignity  of  enlightened  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  the 
highest  ends  of  living  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Let  us  keep  clear  of  the  heresy  that  there  is  a  different 
psychology,  and  extraordinary  pedagogy  for  the  blind,  and 
that  in  finding  it,  we  shall  find  a  solution  for  all  our  difficul- 
ties. If  a  new  pedagogy  is  to  be  applied  to  the  blind,  by  so 
much  do  we  differentiate  them  from  the  seeing,  and  in  that 
false  step  we  carry  them  away  from  their  rightful  inherit- 
ance, and  condemn  them  to  a  worse  dependence  than  ever. 
Send  them  back  to  their  natural  environment,  and  re-incor- 
porate them  with  the  body  of  society  to  which  they  belong, 
and  in  which  they  must  work  out  their  destiny,  as  much  helped 
by  the  schools  as  possible,  and  as  little  injured  as  may  be  by 
those  necessary  evils  that  attend  the  segregation  of  the  blind, 
and  we  have  done  our  duty.  If  the  schools  well  and  fully 
meet  this  obligation,  I  suspect  they  will  have  done  the  full 
measure  of  their  duty.  I  am  aware  that  many  undertake  to 
do  more;  and  the  work  is  very  praiseworthy;  but  I  question 
if  it  is  not  attended  with  some  evils  that  had  better  be  avoided. 
While  we  may  help  children  through  the  operations  of  a  free 
education,  we  cannot  help  grown  men  and  women  without 
seriously  impairing  their  self-reliance  and  enterprise. 

Although  I  have  protracted  this  discussion  far  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  I  am  painfully  aware  that  I  have  not  done 
the  paper  justice,  nor  have  I  done  justice  to  the  suggestions  I 
have  ventured  to  make ;  but  I  must  leave  them  all  to  your  for- 
bearance. H.  H.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Piner  submitted  the  following  as  his  reply  : 
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Superintendent  Piner's  Rejoinder. 

Mr.  Chairman :  During  the  first  reading  of  my  reviewer's 
paper,  I  felt  that  forty  rounds  with  Corbett  or  Fitzsimmons 
could  have  been  no  worse  for  me.  After  a  second  reading 
I  had  a  dim  consciousness  that,  notwithstanding  much  vio- 
lence to  my  anatomy,  by  the  proper  use  of  sponges  and  smell- 
ing salts  I  might  be  considered  still  in  the  ring.  A  third  read- 
ing and  a  subsequent  investigation  of  my  condition  convinces 
me  that  I  shall  need  not  so  much  as  a  court  plaster  for  my 
injuries. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  doctor  has  his  diploma, 
and  therefore,  has  a  right  to  practice  on  his  patient,  but,  for 
mistaken  diagnosis  I  seriously  doubt  if  a  parallel  can  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  observing  his  oscilla- 
tions from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  an  open  admission 
of  evils  in  our  system  to  a  positive  declaration  that  free  educa- 
tion needs  no  remedy,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
is  Dr.  Jekyll  or  Mr.  Hyde. 

Not  infrequently  he  discovers  a  tangent,  and  with  a  genius 
for  wandering  from  the  main  circle,  he  follows  it  into  space 
so  far  that  the  centrifugal  forces  of  his  fancy  tax  his  ability 
to  return.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these  excursions  into 
limbo : 

First,  his  copy  has  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
lines.  Of  these  about  one-half  are  devoted  to  a  defense  of  free 
schools,  as  such,  and  of  free  education  in  general.  This  is  not 
the  question.  Second,  a  defense  of  free  education  for  the 
blind.  An  issue  raised  by  him.  Third,  a  defense  of  free  edu- 
cation for  the  ministry.  Certainly,  no  part  of  this  discussion, 
though  he  should  know  that  this  beneficence  to  youths  pre- 
paring for  the  pulpit  is  at  least  an  open  question,  and  that 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  age  has  gone  on  record  against  it. 
Fourth,  he  takes  a  page  in  pleading  for  good  teachers  and  in 
sitting  in  the  confessional  for  employing  instructors  for  po- 
litical pull,  sectarian  connections,  personal  charms  and  social 
"infloonce."  Wide  of  the  mark  again.  Sixth,  a  section  is 
given  to  a  new  psychology  and  pedagogy  extraordinary  for 
the  blind,  an  injection  of  foreign  and  effete  matter  into  the 
theme.  Seventh,  a  paragraph  is  expended  in  what  seems  to  be 
an  evasion  of  his  own  responsibilities  and  derelictions,  and  in 
apparently  laying  the  sins  of  both  himself  and  children  upon 
teachers  and  teaching.  Again  remote  from  the  text.  Eighth, 
another  effort  is  wasted  in  proving  that  what  is  commonly 
known  as  free  education  and  which  is  so  called  only  because 
the  term  is  merely  an  accommodating  one,  is  not  really  free  at 
all,  but  somehow,  somewhere,  some  time,  costs  somebody 
something,  a  fact  which  every  kindergarten  child  in  America 
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understands,  and  could  not  excusably  be  admitted  into  this 
discussion.  Ninth,  still  another  paragraph  is  a  dissertation 
on  perfection,  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  beatitudes,  total 
depravity  or  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Tenth,  here 
he  takes  one  attitude,  there  the  opposite,  and  then  with  cha- 
meleon-like adaptability,  he  proceeds  in  each  with  a  pseudo- 
appropriate  argument,  In  another  instance  he  soothes  him- 
self with  the  poor  consolation  that  if  there  are  evils  in  our 
system  for  the  blind,  there  are  also  mischiefs  in  the  system 
for  the  seeing.  If  the  Japs  miss  their  aim  as  widely  as  our 
reviewer  missed  the  subject,  Port  Arthur  will  become  famous 
in  history  as  the  battle  ground  of  bad  marksmanship,  and  the 
Mikado  will  have  to  banish  from  his  empire  the  military  tac- 
tics so  confidently  attributed  to  free  schools. 

Given  to  the  habit  of  Euphuism,  with  supreme  self-suffi- 
ciency, he  dismisses  grave  dangers  as  merely  fancied  evils, 
and  in  answer  to  my  plea  for  practical  life-preparation  he  cites 
the  Broadway  shopkeeper  and  his  raw  recruits,  knowing  all 
the  while  that  if  these  same  uninitiated  boys  had  been  pre- 
viously drilled  in  the  practical  affairs  of  business  they  would 
at  least  have  been  more  efficient  and  less  an  educational  prob- 
lem to  the  tradesman.  He  knows  that  seeing  children  have 
every  chance  to  fit  themselves  for  peculiar  forms  of  business 
and  for  specializing  their  talents  after  they  have  completed 
the  high  school  course,  and  that  the  blind,  with  rarest  ex- 
ceptions, must  make  the  whole  of  their  preparation  for  life 
in  the  schools  for  their  class,  and  that,  missing  this  preparation, 
there  is  no  hope.  Hence  my  plea  for  an  education  that  would 
deal  with  them  largely  after  the  manner  of  the  world  in  after 
life. 

He  objects  to  my  institution  currency  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  counterfeit,  or  perchance  a  violation  of  law,  or  lest  its 
contaminating  folds  should  commercialize  the  spirit  of  the 
children.  Teaching  a  child  the  worth  of  an  honest  dollar,  how 
to  make  it,  how  to  save  it,  how  to  spend  it,  how  to  realize  it  as  a 
necessity  in  this  prosy  world,  how  to  measure  its  value  as  an  or- 
dinary means  to  a  noble  end — teaching  these  things  is  a  com- 
mercialism which  the  failure  of  98  per  cent  of  men  who  engage 
in  business  ought  solemnly  to  recommend.  ''The  best  thing  any 
human  being  can  do  is  to  make  an  honest  living,"  said  the 
great  Noah  Porter.  And  this  is  the  main  idea,  aside  of  books, 
and  from  personal  culture,  which  we  ought  to  inculcate. 
Counterfeit?  What  would  his  logic  do  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  business  colleges  in  the  United  States,  every  one  of  which 
issues  its  own  private  money,  and  uses  it  every  day  in  the 
year  in  imitation  of  real  business  transactions  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  from  which  institutions   come  the  solidest  class 
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of  business  men  in  this  country?  I  wonder  if  my  reviewer 
has  a  globe  in  his  institution.  What  use  does  he  make  of  it? 
Does  he  not  employ  it  daily  to  represent  the  earth  ?  But  it  is 
not  the  earth.  It  is  counterfeit.  Lest  the  "seeds  of  venality" 
to  which  he  refers  should  multiply  and  grow  in  that  "fruitful 
soil"  with  which  he  is  familiar,  better  consign  the  globe  to  the 
crematory. 

The  reference  to  paying  for  personal  integrity  is  ill-fitting 
in  this  commentary.  Only  the  most  extreme  violence  to  the 
critic's  art  could  ascribe  to  my  paper  the  advocacy  of  such  a 
measure,  any  more  than  it  could  charge  upon  his  the  doctrine 
of  purchasing  dishonor  with  gold.  Such  unwarranted  digres- 
sions cause  the  thoughtful  reader  to  suspect  that  the  advocate 
is  trying  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  issue,  or  that  he  is 
seeking  a  subterfuge  beneath  which  to  shield  the  weakness  of 
his  logic  or  his  cause. 

The  truth  that  the  blind  are  less  disposed  to  physical  ac- 
tivity than  their  seeing  neighbors,  he  dismisses  with  another 
shunt  from  the  main  circuit,  leaving  one  to  infer  that  this  indis- 
position is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  free  fires  to  sit  by  in 
winter !  And  he  denies  altogether  that  the  gratuitous  furnish- 
ing of  everything  from  childhood  to  maturity  intensifies  this 
same  indisposition.  Surely  he  is  dealing  in  comedy  in  the 
presence  of  the  tragedies  of  child  life. 

He  speaks  of  discipline  as  if  the  shuffle  of  a  lady's  slipper 
on  the  floor  would  banish  misconduct  and  insure  perpetual 
exemption  from  disorder.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  final  effi- 
cacy of  slipper  reform.  "Whoever  beats  the  body  degrades 
the  soul,"  said  Plutarch.  The  reformatories  of  the  world  for 
boys,  where  mere  force  of  muscle  is  the  only  or  even  the  chief 
logic,  do  not  turn  out  good  men  or  remodeled  youth.  "Arti- 
ficial punishments  fail  to  reform,"  says  Herbert  Spencer. 
This  great  apostle  of  instruction  enumerates  five  kinds  of  ed- 
ucation, the  first  two  leading  to  direct  and  to  indirect  self 
preservation  respectively,  and  considered  by  him  of  first  im- 
portance. These  are  the  prime  essentials  for  our  children,  to 
learn  how  to  battle  with  the  world,  to  care  for  themselves,  to 
be  producers  as  well  as  consumers,  and  no  teaching,  whether 
concrete  or  abstract ,  can  give  due  preparation.  The  child 
must  live  the  concrete  life  if  he  learns  it  well.  If  he  fails  to 
live  it  in  the  schools,  where  he  has  teachers  and  officers  to 
guide  and  direct  his  life  practically,  he  will  live  it  unsuc- 
cesssfully  in  the  world  where  he  must  learn  it  and  live  it 
alone  and  unaided. 

From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  the  principle  enun- 
ciated by  our  foremost  educators,  and  the  doctrine  is  justi- 
fied in  the  history  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  country. 
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There  is  no  use  talking  about  parallel  schools.  Among 
seeing  children  there  are  no  parallel  schools  when  measured 
by  those  of  the  blind.  Nowhere  in  our  public  schools  is  there 
such  a  family-like,  day-and-night  massing  of  the  children  as 
in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  a  massing  to  which  our  reviewer 
objects  with  the  term  ''unnatural  associations."  Seeing  chil- 
dren are  in  school  for  seven  hours,  and  for  the  remaining  sev- 
teen  hours  each  day  they  are  under  the  direct  and  immediate 
influence  of  the  home,  and  they  are  there  subject  to  many  fam- 
ily regulations,  filial  responsibilities,  parental  discipline  and 
blood-to-blood  affection  which  can  never  be  realized  in  any 
boarding  school,  and  these  influences  are  not  only  sacred  but 
indispensable  in  the  development  of  many  fine  qualities  of 
strength,  independence,  correct  ideas  of  human  relationships, 
and  practical  every-day  affairs  that  can  not  be  inculcated  out- 
side of  the  home.  Unless  we  guard  carefully  some  baneful  in- 
fluence, therefore,  will  take  the  place  of  these  better  things. 
With  most  blind  children,  the  school  is  home,  and  the  paternal 
roof  is  only  a  temporary  abiding  place.  It  is  our  business  to 
invest  our  institutions  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  sanctities 
of  home,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  home  discipline,  and 
the  concrete  contact  with  the  human  affairs  accorded  to  see- 
ing children  by  virtue  of  their  freedom  in  growing  up  with 
the  world  instead  of  apart  from  the  world.  Concrete  educa- 
tion has  been  the  doctrine  since  the  ancient  philosophers  taught 
Greece  how  to  live  a  robust,  intellectual,  physical  and  moral  life, 
on  down  through  many  apostles — Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Chancellor  Payne. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  has  the  opportunities  and 
fails  to  recognize  the  harmful  consequences  upon  the  whole  of 
life  to  our  blind  wards  as  outlined  in  my  paper  must  be  suffer- 
ing from  amblyopia  ex  anopsia.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
our  children  are  so  much  worse  than  those  of  West  Virginia, 
Yet  the  addresses  of  the  offenders  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  the  proofs  may  be  easily  secured  by  our  doubting  Thomas. 
It  only  seems  to  demonstrate  that  our  brother  is  sitting  in  his 
office  theorizing  instead  of  giving  to  his  children  that  eternal 
vigilance  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  complete  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  within  his  reach. 

In  my  paper  I  did  not  attack  all  civilization  as  did  Rousseau, 
nor  did  I  pose  as  an  iconoclast  in  our  workshops  or  studios. 
I  discussed  only  one  subject — the  evils  of  free  education  to  the 
blind.  I  did  not  imagine  my  paper  to  carry  with  it  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope,  nor  did  I  flatter  myself  that  I  had  entered  the 
arena  with  the  one  invulnerable  spot  of  Achilles.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  did  not  believe  that  I  was  fighting  the  fateful  windmills 
of  Don  Quixote.    I  had  expected  opposition,  and  it  took  cour- 
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age  to  present  to  the  Association  a  paper  that  must  awaken  vio- 
lent dissent,  just  as  it  takes  courage  for  its  members  to  confess 
their  sins  and  right  the  wrongs  of  the  children.  But  I  owe  to 
the  blind  wards  of  Texas  more  than  I  owe  to  the  Association, 
and  to  both  I  owe  a  candid  and  sincere  presentation  of  the  evils 
of  our  system  as  they  appear  to  me.  This  I  have  done.  Let  the 
future  determine  the  matter. 

We  try  to  give  Herbert  Spencer's  idea  that  education  is  a 
preparation  for  complete  living.  And  in  teaching  the  finer 
things  of  life  we  do  not  forget  the  utilities.  Culture  is  worth 
very  little  if  it  has  nothing  to  stand  on.  There  are  many  things 
far  more  valuable  to  the  blind  than  pons  asinorum  or  Good- 
win's Greek  tenses.  To  fill  an  humble  sphere  creditably  is  far 
better  than  to  occupy  a  loftier  one  as  a  robber.  The  practical 
preparation  for  making  a  living  should  be  our  chief  aim  with 
the  blind.  Whatever  discourages  or  disparages  this  idea  is  sin- 
ful. They  may  not  attain  success,  to  be  sure,  but  they  may 
at  least  fail  with  their  faces  toward  it.  Facing  Eden  is  better 
than  facing  Purgatory  any  day.  You  certainly  get  a  better 
view,  and  if  you  move  at  all  you  move  in  a  better  direction. 
Moving  toward  success  impossible  of  attainment  is  more  com- 
mendable than  moving  toward  failure  of  sure  attainment.  To 
whatsoever  extent  we  inculcate  independence  and  self-reliance, 
and  inspire  with  the  determination  to  make  life  count  for  all  its 
possibilities,  to  that  extent  do  we  bless  the  blind  and  advance 
our  civilization. 

Many  of  our  ex-pupils  are  not  only  making  fortunes  but  are 
powerful  factors  in  our  social,  religious  and  commercial  life. 
We  have  pupils  who  own  over  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  with 
cattle  upon  these  acres.  We  have  pupils  who  own  over  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  thousands  of  dollars  as  a  bank  account. 
Others  are  making  good  money  with  mandolin  and  guitar. 
Others  are  teaching  the  piano  and  violin  and  other  instruments 
to  seeing  people.  Some  have  made  fortunes  with  the  broom 
trade.  Others  are  teaching  literary  classes  for  the  seeing. 
Some  are  successful  ministers.  Some,  aided  by  their  home 
people,  are  making  part  of  their  living — just  as  worthily  adding 
their  quota  to  our  national  and  racial  existence  as  the  man  who 
makes  his  millions.  Unless  carefully  guarded,  our  free  system 
effeminates  mind,  soul  and  body  for  the  life  struggle.  It  may 
not  do  all  the  damage  done  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  an  aggra- 
vating influence,  a  sedative  to  effort,  to  aspiration  and  to  con- 
science. Let  the  whole  question  be  fairly  studied  and  soundly 
judged.  The  effect  of  bread  and  meat,  air  and  water,  exercise 
and  sunshine  upon  a  boy's  body  can  be  easily  forecast  and  as 
easily  observed  in  the  development  of  muscle.  Let  us  not  close 
our  eyes  to  those  more  subtle  silent  influences  that  escape  the 
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casual  observer,  but  none  the  less  truly  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  life  of  the  child,  make  character,  and  often  fix  destiny. 

Since  writing  the  above  a  concrete  example  has  come  to 
my  notice.  A  boy  now  about  grown  has  spent  many  years  in 
this  institution.  Apparently  anxious  for  a  "job"  when  he  left 
us,  it  was  procured  for  him.  Within  a  few  days  the  "new" 
wore  off.  He  became  dissatisfied,  determined  to  quit  work  and 
have  done  with  this  drudgery,  though  it  was  precisely  the  work 
chosen  here  by  him  and  to  which  he  had  been  especially  edu- 
cated. Having  given  up  his  work,  he  expressed  a  desire  for 
certain  other  work.  This  was  provided.  Again  the  sweat 
came,  and  again  he  became  dissatisfied,  abandoned  the  posi- 
tion, and,  notwithstanding  his  ^people  are  very  poor,  he  declares 
that  he  never  intends  to  work.  He  is  a  boy  of  good  mind  and 
fine  body  and  can  see  enough  to  get  around  well.  Nobody 
gave  him  such  ideas  overtly  and  with  malice  aforethought,  but 
he  has  them  and  is  living  them  in  the  face  of  a  stern  necessity 
for  toil.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  situation  is  the 
result  of  having  everything  done  for  him,  including  the  doc- 
trine of  labor  by  both  precept  and  example. 

Education,  in  so  far  as  mere  books  are  concerned,  does  not 
prepare  for  life.  The  biggest  failures  in  all  the  world  are  the 
book  fools,  men  who  can  dream  all  day  over  Zanoni,  or  weep 
over  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  or  speculate  apprehensively 
over  the  possible  exhaustion  of  oxygen  in  the  universe,  or  recite 
Homer  backwards,  or  spout  the  tragedies  of  the  Greek  triad, 
or  revel  in  Horace  or  Juvenal,  or  spin  fine  theories  of  eco- 
nomics, and  yet  add  nothing  to  the  utilities  of  life.  The  chil- 
dren must  have  education,  to  be  sure,  and  they  must  have  it 
from  books  in  large  measure,  but  they  must  also  have  bread- 
and-meat  training,  without  which  they  cannot  have  proper 
conceptions  of  human  relationships.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  you  are  crushing  the  sweetness  of  childhood  every 
time  you  put  a  boy  to  work.  Andrew  Carnegie  tells  us  that, 
when  a  "bobbin  boy,"  he  earned  his  first  shilling,  he  found  his 
dreams  of  manhood  opening,  his  spirit  of  independence  devel 
oping,  his  kinship  with  the  world  awakened  and  his  partner- 
ship with  humanity  a  real  thing.  But  not  even  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, born  with  a  genius  for  business,  ever  realized  these  things 
till  he  had  the  concrete  lesson  of  toil  and  remuneration,  and 
he  said  afterwards,  speaking  out  of  his  millions,  and  out  of 
years  ripe  with  experience,  that  nothing  would  make  a  man  of 
a  boy  so  rapidly  and  so  thoroughly  as  placing  him  upon  his 
own  resources  and  letting  his  own  heart  beat  with  the  pulse  of 
the  world. 

Let  labor  take  the  form  of  play  after  the   idea  of  John 
Locke,  if  you  will,  or  give  it  the  sober  didacticism  of  Jonathan 
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Edwards,  if  you  prefer;  but  give  it  somehow.  "Better  go 
wrong  than  nowhere"  in  this  matter,  as  Cooper  tells  us  in  case 
of  danger.  My  paper  dealt  with  one  subject  only — the  evils  of 
free  education  as  given  to  the  blind.  What  I  have  said  there 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  The  issues  presented  by  me  cannot 
be  met  or  answered  with  sarcasm  or  any  other  form  of  polemic 
adroitness.  I  have  no  desire  to  defeat  anybody  in  argument 
nor  to  bolster  up  any  theory  of  mine  for  the  sake  of  cheap  no- 
toriety, but  to  give  mind,  soul  and  body  to  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions that  are  vital  to  our  children.  I  have  named  at  least 
some  of  these  questions  in  my  paper,  and  with  these  I  intend 
to  battle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Osborne  of  Kentucky,  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  various  places  of  meeting  of 
the  Association  and  the  officers  chosen  thereat,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  printed  proceenings. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Application  with  the 
National  Educational  Association  was  read  by  the  chairman, 
E.  E.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  report  is  as  follows  : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  it  was  voted  to  rec- 
ognize the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  to  work  with  that  organization. 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this  department  met  for  the 
first  time  since  the  aforesaid  recognition  last  July  as  a  part  of 
the  30,000  teachers  of  the  great  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation then  assembled  in  Boston,  and  that  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic meeting  of  the  department  was  held.  Most  excellent 
and  timely  papers  were  read  and  the  printed  proceedings  widely 
distributed,  and  that  the  object  of  the  department,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  work  of  special  with  that  of  general  education,  was 
notably  furthered. 

The  important  bearing  of  the  papers  presented  will  be  seen 
as  I  read  their  titles : 

1.  What  can  the  teacher  of  the  unusual  child  learn  from 
a  study  of  the  unusual. 

2.  Should  the  public  school  system  be  broadened  so  as  to 
take  in  all  forms  of  child  education,  and  if  so,  how  ? 

3.  How  can  the  education  of  any  child  be  deemed  "chari- 
table?" 

4.  What  teachers  need  to  know  of  sense  defects  and  im-i 
pediments — messages  from  specialists  in  medicine. 

The  second  meeting  of  this  department  of  special  educa- 
tion was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  June  last,  and  was  well  attended, 
The  subjects  presented: 
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1.  What  teachers  may  learn  from  the  model  schools  for 
the  blind  and  their  exhibits. 

2.  Official  inspection  of  public  schools  for  sense  defects 
in  pupils. 

3.  Work  of  Chicago  Hospital  School  for  Delicate  and 
Nervous  Children. 

4.  Methods  of  instructing  the  deaf. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  secretary,  a  committee  to  prepare,  print  and  distribute  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  of  the  Association.  And  then  the 
Association  adjourned. 
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APPENDIX. 


A 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE   AMERICAN   ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

present  at  the  meeting  in  st.  louis, 
July  20,  21,  22,  1904. 


Alabama  Schools  for  the  Blind.    J.  H.  Johnson,  principal ;  G. 
A.  Joiner,  trustee  ;  T.  H.  Manning,  teacher  delegate. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.     M.    F.  Shewmake,  teacher 
delegate. 

California  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Wm.  A.  Cald- 
well, teacher  delegate. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  W.  K.  Argo,  super- 
intendent ;  H.  R.  Chapman,  teacher  delegate. 

Connecticut  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Foster,  trus- 
tee delegate. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  W.  B. 
Hare,  superintendent. 

Illinois  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  superin- 
tendent ;  Miss  Louise  B.  Inglis,  teacher  delegate. 

Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind.  George  S.  Wilson,  superin- 
tendent ;  Charles  Keeler,  teacher  delegate. 

Kansas  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Lapier  Williams,  superin- 
tendent. 

Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  superin- 
tendent ;  Walter  Walker,  trustee ;  Thos.  D.  Osborne, 
trustee  ;  John  D.  Gregory,  teacher  delegate. 

Louisiana  Institute  for  the  Blind.  W.  W.  Bynum,  superin- 
tendent ;  W.  B.  Clark,  teacher  delegate. 
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Maryland  Institute  for  the  Blind.     F.  D.  Morrison,  superin- 
tendent. 
Massachusetts    School  and  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

M.  Anagnos,  director. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind.  J.  J.  Dow,  superintendent; 
H.  I.  Carpenter,  teacher  delegate. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  S.  M.  Green,  superintendent ; 
Dr.  M.  H.  Post,  trustee  delegate  ;  Miss  Maude  Hamil- 
ton, teacher  delegate. 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Morey,  teacher 
delegate. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind.  W.  B.  Wait,  principal  ; 
Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock,  teacher  delegate. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Lilian  L,.  Greene, 
teacher  delegate. 

North  Carolina  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
John  K.  Ray,  principal ;  Miss  Mary  H.  Davis,  teacher 
delegate. 

Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind.  G.  L,.  Smead,  D.D.,  superin- 
tendent ;  Dr.  A.  Robinson,  trustee  delegate  ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Foster,  teacher  delegate. 

Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Herbert  L,.  Gardiner,  A.M. Y 
principal. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind.  E.  E.  Allen,  superin- 
tendent. 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wood, 
superintendent. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  superin- 
tendent. 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind.     D.  J.  Thurman,  teacher  delegate. 

Virginia   Institute    for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
.    Sam'l    H.   Miller,    trustee    delegate ;   J.    A.    Waddell,, 
teacher  delegate. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Amy  J. 
IyOomis,  teacher  delegate. 

West  Virginia  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
H.  H.  Johnson,  teacher  delegate. 

Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Blind.  C.  R.  Showalter,  superin- 
tendent ;  L,.  W.  Brooks,  teacher  delegate. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Mademoiselle  -L,.    Mulot,  Directrice   de    l'Ecole    des  Jeunes 

Aveugles,  Angers,  France. 
Alabama.     J.  S.   Graves,    Alabama    School  for  Negro   Blind 

and  Deaf  ;  Miss  Ida  Henderson,  Miss  Clara  Cruikshank. 
Arkansas.     Mrs.  M.  F.  Shewmake,  Miss  N.  A.  Moore. 
Colorado.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bohrer. 
Illinois.     Mrs.  J.  H.  Freeman. 

Indiana.     Mrs.  George  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeler. 
Kentucky.     Miss  Vernette  Scoggan,   Miss  Eucy  D.  Scoggan, 

Miss  Nellie  Spurrier. 
Louisiana.     Miss  M.  Barrow. 
Missouri.     Mrs.    S.   M.  Green,  Mrs.    M.    P.    Standish,   Miss 

Geneva  Lemons,  Miss  J.  D.  Carr,  Mr.  Theodore  Briell. 
Nebraska.     Miss  Annie   Sidwell,  Miss  Jennie  Johnson,  Miss 

Vashti  Truesdale,  Miss  Effie  Cannon. 
New   York    City.      Everett   B.    Tewksbury,    Miss   Mary   B. 

Schoonmaker,  Miss  Ellen  Ambler. 
New  York.  k  Miss  Mary  E.  Scarff. 
North  Carolina.     Mrs.  John  E.  Ray,   Hon.  B.  F.  Montague, 

Mr.  F.  McR.  Goodwin,  Miss  Annie  Jones,   Miss  Mary 

C.  Ray,  John  S.  Ray,  Hardy  M.  Ray. 
Ohio.     Mrs.  G.  E-  Smead,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Foster,  Miss  Emma  Tracy. 
Virginia.     Mrs.  W.  A.  Woodruff. 
West  Virginia.     Miss  Eucie  N.  Johnson. 
Wisconsin.     Mrs.  C.  R.  Showalter. 

B 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was 
organized  at  Indianapolis,  August  10,  1871,  eighteen  institu- 
tions represented. 

A.  D.  Lord,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  was  elected  president. 

W.  H.  Churchman,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  were  elected  vice-presidents  ;  W.  B. 
Wait,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  corresponding  secretary. 
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W.  D.  Williams,  principal  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind  was  elected  recording  secretary  ;  F.  D.  Morrison,  super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Wait,  T.  H.  Little,  W.  H.  Churchman,  J. 
M.  Sturtevant  and  H.  R.  Foster  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  in  session  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  Mass.,  twenty  institutions  represented, 
August  20,  21,  22,  1872. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President,  A.  D.  Lord,  LL.D.,  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Vice-Presidents,  -         S.  G.  Howe,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

W.  H.  Churchman,  A.M. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 

Recording  Secretary,      -      W.  D.  Williams. 

Treasurer,  -  -         F.  D.  Morrison. 

Executive   Committee,         W.  B.  Wait,   G.  L.  Smead,    S.  A. 
Knapp,  J.  M.  Sturtevant  and  H.  R.  Foster. 
The   third  meeting  of  the  American  Association   of   In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  in  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  seventeen 

institutions  being  represented,  August  18,  19,  20,  1874. 
The  following  officers  were  elected. 

President,  Wm.  Chapin,  superintendent  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind. 

Vice-Presidents,  W.  D.  Williams,  principal  of  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind  ;  W.  H.  Churchman,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 

Corresponding  Secretary      W.  B.  Wait. 

Treasurer,  .  -  M.  Anagnos. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  A.  D.  Lord,  J.  M.  Sturte- 
vant, J.  D.  Parker,  F.  D.  Morrison. 
The  fourth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 

stuctors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 

the  Blind,   Philadelphia,  Penn. ,  twenty-five  institutes  being 

represented,  August  15,  16,  17,  1876. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 

President,  W.  H.  Churchman,  superintendent  Indiana  Insti- 
tute  or  the  Blind. 
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Vice-Presidents,  -  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord  and  G.  L-  Smead. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,     -         -         -       Dr.  J.  McWorkman. 
Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,   F.  D.   Morrison,  W.    D. 
Williams,  M.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Little. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio,  twenty-four  institutions  being  repre- 
sented, August  21,  22,  23,  1878. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  G.  L.  Smead,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institute 

for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  F.  D.  Morrison,    Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

Corresponding  Secretary,     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  J.  Howard  Hunter,  W.  D. 
Williams,  Dr.  J.  McWorkman,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Kentucky  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Ky. ,  twenty-five  institutions  being 
represented,  August  17,  18,  19,  1880. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  Mr.  F.  D.   Morrison,  superintendent  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  J.  Howard  Hunter,  W.  D.  Williams. 

Corresponding  Secretary,     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,         -         -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  G.  L.  Smead,   Dr.  J.  Mc- 
Workman, Geo.  H.  Miller,   H.  A.  Gudger. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  fourteen  institutions  being  rep- 
resented, August  IS,  16,  17,  1882. 

In  the  absence  of  the  officers  elected  at  the  preceding 
meeting,  Mr.  H.  A.  Gudger,  principal  of  the  North  Carolina 
Institute  for  the  Deaf   and   Dumb  and  the  Blind,  was  elected 
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president  pro  tempore,  and  Mr.  J.  J.    Dow  and   Miss  A.    I. 
Hobart,  vice-presidents  pro  tempore. 

At  the  regular  time  for  choosing  officers  the  following  were 
elected  : 

President,  Mr.  George  H.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Vice-Presidents,  -         J.  J.  Dow,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 

Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 

Treasurer,  -         -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  T.  F.  McCune,  J.  T.  Sib- 
ley, F.  D.  Morrison,  F.  W.  Phillips. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  twenty  institutions  being  represented, 
August  19,  20,  21,  1884. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 

President,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Vice-Presidents,  -         A.  G.  Clement,  H.  L.  Hall. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 

Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 

Treasurer,  -         -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  J.  J.  Dow,  F.  D.  Morri- 
son, Mrs.  S.  C.  Little,  Frank  Battles. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  twenty-four  institutions 
being  represented,  July  6,  7,  8,  1886. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  W.  D.  Williams,  principal  Georgia  Academy  for  the 

Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  J.  C.  Graves. 

Corresponding  Secretary,     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Geo.  H. 
Miller,  J.  J.  Dow,  J.  T.  Sibley. 
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The  tenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore,  Md.,  twenty-three  institutions  being  repre- 
sented, July  10,  11,  12,  1888. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  W.  B.  Wait,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institute 

for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  W.  J.  Young,  A.  H.  Dymond. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  F.  D.  Morrison. 
Recording  Secretary,  -  B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  F.  D.  Morrison,  George  H.  Miller,   S. 
A.  Link,  C.  H.  Miller,  Frank  Battles. 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Illinois  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  111.,  twenty-one  institutions  being  repre- 
sented, July  15,  16,  17,  1890. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,    John     H.     Dye,     D.D.,     LI/.D.,     superintendent 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,        Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley. 
Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  A.   G.   Clements,   F.   D. 
Morrison,  A.  H.  Dymond,  T.  F.  McCune. 

The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Ontario  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ont. ,  twenty-three  institutions  being 
represented,  July  5,  6,  7,  1892. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Sarah  C,  little  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  sessions  of  this  meeting.  Subse- 
quently officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 

President,  A.  H.  Dymond,  principal  of  the  Ontario  Institute 

for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  A.  G.  Clement,  Dr.  H.  P.  Fricker. 

Corresponding  Secretary,     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,         -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 
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Executive  Committee,  W.  B.   Wait,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Dr. 
Peter  Fairly,  E.  E.  Allen,  F.  H.  Hall. 

The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. ,  twenty- 
five  institutions  being  represented,  July  17,  18,  19,  1894. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :« 
President,  J.  J.  Dow,  superintendent  Minnesota  School  for  the 

Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  T.  S.  Doyle,  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon.    . 
Treasurer,         -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  H.  C.  Jacob,  F.  D.  Mor- 
rison, Lynn  S.  Pease,  H.  N.  Felkel. 

The  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  twenty-three  institu- 
tions being  represented,  July  14,  15,  16,  1896. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  -         -  F.  D.  Morrison. 

Vice-Presidents,         -  Gardner  Fuller,  A.  H.  Dymond. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,         -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Geo. 
H.  Miller,  W.  H.  Glascock,  F.  H.  Place. 

The  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Michigan  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. ,  twenty-three  institutions  being 
represented. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -         John  E.  Ray,  E.  P.  Church. 

Corresponding  Secretary,     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -         Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive    Committee,   W.   B.    Wait,  John   E.    Ray,   A.    H. 
Dymond,  W.  A.  Jones,  E.  E.  Allen. 
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The  sixteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  twenty-one 
institutions  being  represented,  July  9,  10,  11,  1902. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,   John    E.    Ray,  principal    of   the    North    Carolina 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -        J.  H.  Johnson,  O.  H.  Burritt. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  W.  L,.  Walker. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  M.  Anagnos,  E.  E.  Allen, 
A.  H.  Dymond,  N.  F.  Walker. 

The  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  met  in  the  hall  of  Congresses  at  the 
Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  twenty-nine  institutions 
being  represented,  July  20,  21,  22 ,  1904. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  J.  H.  Johnson,  principal  Alabama  Schools  for  Deaf 

and  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  G.  1,.  Smead,  D.D.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Wood. 
Corresponding  Secretary.     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,         -         -  George  S.  Wilson. 

Executive    Committee,    W.    B.    Wait,     F.    D.    Morrison,    M. 
Anagnos,  E.  E.  Allen,  W.  L.  Walker. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Article  2.     The  Association  shall  be  composed  as  follows  : 

First.  The  President  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by  the 
Board. 

Seco7id.  The  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the 
Blind. 

Third.  One  Teacher  from  each  Institution,  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Teachers  of  the  same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary  or  corresponding  mem- 
bers, at  any  meeting  of  the  Association.  • 

Article  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
.Executive  Committee  consisting  of  five  members. 

Article  4.     These  officers  shall  be  elected  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  this   Constitution,  and  shall  hold    office   until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  duly  elected.     Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  indi 
cated  by  their  respective  titles. 

Article  5.     This  Association  shall  hold  its  next  meeting  during 

the  year ,  the  time  and  place  to  be   designated  by   the  Executive 

Committee. 


BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Association  present  at  any  time  appointed 
for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of  general 
discussion  and  adjournment. 

Representatives  from  eight  institutions  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

II.  The  President,  or  a  Vice-President,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  both  Vice-Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the  major- 
ity for  the  purpose,  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Association. 

III.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Opening  exercises. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

3.  Unfinished  business. 

4.  Reports  from  the  Executive  and  other  committees. 

5.  Reading  communications. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 


V.  All  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  subscribed  by 
the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  from  the  Superintendents  present 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each,  to 
meet  incidental  expenses. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  examine  all  bills  ;  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

VIII.  The  Association,  in  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for,  shall 
be  governed  by  the  parliamentary  rules  contained  in  Jefferson's 
Manual. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions,  passed  at  the  different  meetings  of  the 
Association,  being  still  in  force,  are  reprinted  here  for  convenience  of 
reference  : 

That  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  each 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  some  months 
in  advance  of  any  session  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  information  or 
suggestion  of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association  at  its  ap- 
proaching session  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions. 

That  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before  them, 
the  committee  shall  select  a  suitable  number  of  topics  for  discussion, 
and  arrange,  as  far  as  possible,  a  programme  of  exercises  to  be  fol- 
lowed, which  shall  be  furnished  to  Superintendents  in  advance  of  the 
session. 

That  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays, 
lectures  and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  anywise 
with  the  work,  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to  prepare  the  same,  and 
assign  time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a  business  committee  (during 
the  session),  and  that  all  resolutions  and  reports  be  referred  to  the 
same,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

That  the  Publication  Committee  be  authorized  to  print  fifteen  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  and  dis- 
tribute the  same  as  follows:  First,  fifty  copies  to  those  Institutions 
which  have  seventy-five  or  more  pupils,  and  thirty  copies  to  those 
Institutions  which  have  less  than  seventy-five  pupils  ;  second,  single 
copies  to  each  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  and  to  each  State  Library;  and  third,  to  transmit 
the  remaining  copies  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  general  dis- 
tribution to  the  foreign  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  others  interested. 

That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  Institutions  according  to  the  number  of  copies  of  report  of  pro- 
ceedings furnished  as  above. 
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